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Dear Reader: 


During the month of April the marble and 
frescoed million-dollar National Theater of San 
José, Costa Rica, echoed the discussions of two 
OAS specialized conferences of world-wide sig- 
nificance. The first, the Sixth Inter-American Travel 
Congress, adopted a far-reaching program that may 
give Latin America a far bigger slice of the U. S. 
tourist dollar. If the action taken by the Congress 
is adopted by the various governments—and rati- 
fication is almost sure to follow, since the delegates 
were high-level officials and in many cases decisions 
were unanimous—a trip from one American country 
to another will no longer rankle in the visitor’s 
memory as a battle of wits with customs officials. 
The delegates resolved to reduce documentary re- 
quirements to three papers: proof of identity and 
nationality, a simple embarkation-debarkation form 
for statistical purposes, and an international cer- 
tificate of vaccination. 

To give the nudge to tourism as a business, a 
committee of experts appointed by the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau will make a technical survey 
and work up a code of sanitation requirements for 
hotels, restaurants, and other public services. Also, 
the Pan American Union will publish a technical 
manual of the dos and don’ts of the travel business. 
An even stronger push was given to tourism by the 
frank recognition that governments must spend 
more to advertise their attractions; a series of prin- 
ciples was adopted for publicity in tourist pro- 
motion. Looking toward completion of the last link 
in the Pan American Highway through Central 
America by 1959, the Congress recommended that 
a chain of sixteen motels be built at hundred-mile 
intervals along the route by the various governments 
concerned, in cooperation with private industry. 

A 30 per cent cut in plane fares to all parts of 
Latin America on trips originating in the United 
States, which is now under consideration by the 
U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board, may soon help the 
efforts of the inter-American travel experts. 

A grandson of the painter of two murals that 
grace the stairway of the National Theater was ad- 
ministrative head of the next meeting, the Inter- 
American Port and Harbor Conference: Secretary 
General Alfredo Povedano. (Minister of Finance 
Jorge Rossi Chavarria presided.) Once more con- 
ferees took the center of the stage while members 
of the secretariat worked feverishly away in the 
dressing rooms. It was the first time the Western 
Hemisphere nations had got together at govern- 
mental level to try to unplug port and harbor bottle- 
necks in the Americas. 

After adopting the Declaration of San José con- 
taining twelve principles as a guide to future 
action—embracing such economically important 
concessions as equal treatment of vessels, stream- 
lining of port and cargo requirements, and reduc- 
tion of costs—the Conference appointed a Perma- 
nent Technical Committee of Ports and Harbors to 
carry them out. Seven nations are represented on 
it: Colombia, Brazil, the United States, Uruguay, 
Peru, Cuba, and Costa Rica. 
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ON THE 
ECONOMIC 


FRONT 


Ever since the Geneva conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy last year, there has been tremendous interest 
in Latin America in the possibilities of developing this source 
of power. The scarcity of traditional energy sources or the 
lack of development of such as there are—because of a 
dearth of capital or laws impeding the entrance of foreign 
capital to develop the industry—has resulted in a large 
over-all power shortage in the region. 


Of all the energy generated in the world, the Latin 
American countries produce 3.8 per cent, ranking ahead 
only of Africa and Oceania on a regional basis. Canada 
and the United States produce 35.9 per cent, Western Eu- 
rope 19 per cent, and Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 


17.2 per cent. The most important source of energy in the — 


world is solid fuels, such as coal, lignite, and peat, which 
account for 45.9 per cent of the energy generated. Petro- 
leum and its derivatives rank next, with 35.8 per cent. 
Hydraulic resources, on which so many banked their hopes 
in the past, are unequally distributed, and their use is 
limited by the costly necessity for transmitting the energy 
over long distances. For countries whose natural energy 
sources are scanty, or which are planning large-scale eco- 
nomic development that will require a great deal more 
energy, nuclear power may play a decisive role in the 
next fifty years. 


In view of this, attention has been attracted by the an- 
nouncement that the American and Foreign Power Com- 
pany, a private U. S. concern with subsidiaries in various 
Latin American countries, will place contracts for the con- 
struction of three nuclear power plants to serve certain 
regions of Latin America. The company has not yet named 
the countries where these plants will be installed, but there 
are some indications that it intends to build one in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and another in Guatemala. 

The countries selected for this program must sign bi- 
lateral agreements with the United States to obtain the 
necessary nuclear fuel. Up to now, seven Latin American 
countries have signed similar agreements for provision of 
nuclear fuel for use in research reactors designed to pro- 
duce radiation. They ore Peru, Colombia, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, Chile, and Uruguay, and Mexico is ex- 


pected fo join the group soon. But the three countries 
chosen for installation of nuclear power plants must sign 
additional agreements in order to use the nuclear fuel. 
Brazil, as a matter of fact, is in the process of concluding 
such an agreement—the first of its kind involving a Latin 
American country. 

However, arduous work remains to be done after the 
decision to build has been made and before the plants 
can be installed. The company will call for bids on the 
equipment needed. Many firms are interested in the proj- 
ect, and their proposals will have to be studied carefully 
by experts specially employed for the purpose. The com- 
pany is thinking in terms of 10,000-kilowatt plants costing 
about five million dollars each. Once the contract is let, it 
will take two or three years to manufacture the equipment. 
Uranium is the only fuel to be used. 

Apart from this project the general question remains 
whether the installation and operation of atomic power 
plants in Latin America would be prohibitively expensive as 
compored with coal-fueled plants. Estimates indicate that 
electricity from atomic energy is still much more expensive 
than from the traditional sources. Installation of a plant 
using nuclear fuel in the United States has been estimated 
to cost around three hundred dollars per kilowatt of ca- 
pacity, while the average cost of an electric plant using 
coal is two hundred dollars per kilowatt. The cost of the 
electricity generated in an atomic plant is estimated at 
from 10.5 to 11.7 mills per kilowatt hour, while a con- 
ventional thermoelectric plant can produce it for 6 to 8 
mills per kilowatt hour. But when the cost of atomic elec- 
tricity is reduced, it will have a tremendous impact on 
the economic development and welfare of many countries. 

In April the United States requested inclusion of a new 
topic in the work program of the UN Economic and Social 
Council, “Studies on Atomic Energy as a Factor in Eco- 
nomic Development.” This move will encourage the Latin 
American countries to carry out, at the Inter-American 
Economic Conference scheduled for later this year in Buenos 
Aires, the idea already proposed for convoking a special 
inter-American conference on atomic energy. 

Another event that will have repercussions on the role of 
atomic energy in economic development is the recent ap- 
proval, by twelve countries that recently participated in 
discussions in Washington, of the set-up for a new inter- 
national “Atoms for Peace” organization, as originally pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower in 1953. Membership in 
the new organization will include not only the five leading 
countries in atomic energy and the major suppliers of atomic 
raw material but also representotives of all world regions 
and of the “recipient countries.” Brazil was selected to 
speak for the Latin American region, and it is possible that 
other Latin American countries may be chosen to fill some 
of the seats in the “recipient” or “have-not” category. 

A full international conference has been called to meet 
at United Nations headquarters in September to consider 
the statutes and send them to the governments for ratifica- 
tion, so that the new agency can soon begin operation.— 
Elba Kybal 
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Santa Barbara hydroelectric plant powers new industries in Mexico State 


Mexico Is one of those countries ancient in culture and 
tradition that today are new to industrialization. It was 
barely twenty years ago that the government initiated 
an economic development program—to use an expression 
that is now so much in vogue. To the people, it means 
improvement of their daily life and enjoyment of the 
miracles of industrial civilization, achieved by raising 
the country’s productive capacity. 

During this brief period, progress has been rapid, 
with an average annual increase of 7 per cent in the 
volume of goods and services produced. This is twice 
the average annual rate of growth in the powerful econ- 
omy to the north of us—the United States. But we must 
not forget that the starting point for Mexico was very low 
and that the population has grown by 3 per cent a year. 


For years jurist ANTONIO CARRILLO FLORES has been a leader in 
Mexican legal, economic, and educational circles. A student of 
Latin American nationalism, he is the author of several books 


Secretary of the Treasury 
sizes up his country’s 
progress 


ANTONIO CARRILLO FLORES 


The joint efforts of the Mexican Government and 
people over these twenty years have brought fundamental 
changes in the structure of the economy, in the sources 
of employment and income, in the appearance of the 
fields and cities, in daily activities, in habits of con- 
sumption and saving, even in the people’s aspirations. 
Today, in this country that for centuries has been rooted 
to the soil, and in which three fifths of the working 
force is still engaged in farming, industry has surged 
ahead of agriculture in value of output. 

The march of our economic progress has created new 
jobs outside of agriculture and new concentrations of 
population in urban centers. Among the cities that 
doubled in population between 1940 and 1950 are Mata- 
moros, the heart of one of the new cotton-raising belts 
in the North; Culiacén, the center of the prosperous 
agricultural and industrial area of the Pacific North; 
and Nuevo Laredo, focal point for the growing trade 


To help transportation keep up with industrial output, track is laid for new railway terminal near the capital 


with the United States. Our four principal cities—Mexico 
City, the capital; Guadalajara and Monterrey, symbols 
of modern Mexico; and Puebla, a colonial jewel and 
important industrial center—have grown more than 5 per 
cent a year since 1940. 

The rise in national income has been the result both 
of shifting labor from backward agriculture to modern 
industry, transportation, and commerce, and of a higher 
output per man. Farming, which absorbed 70 per cent 
of the working force in 1930, claimed 65 per cent ten 
years later and less than 60 per cent in 1950. 

From 1939 to 1955, factory production went up an 
average of 6 per cent a year; electricity generated, 7 per 
cent a year; and petroleum production, 6 per cent a 
year—rates that compare favorably with those of the 
most advanced nations. The spectacular advance of 
Mexican industry has been the happy result of the gov- 
ernment’s deliberate program, enthusiastic response from 
various sectors of the economy, and favorable external 
factors. 

Since industry is putting more goods and services on 
the market faster than the population is growing, there 
are more food, clothing, and other goods per person. 
At the same time, the country is acquiring more ma- 
chines and equipment to augment production further, 
new factories to house them, greater electric capacity 
to power them, and the human skill to keep them run- 
ning. The transportation and communications networks 
are being extended and rehabilitated. Thus the founda- 
tions are being laid for better standards of living for 
future generations. 

Concrete measures of progress are the increase in iron 
output from 99,000 tons in 1939 to 320,000 last year 
and of steel production from 142,000 tons to 670,000 in 
the same period. Cement production has jumped from 
410,000 tons in 1939 to two million in 1955, and the 
industry’s capacity has quadrupled. The industrial pano- 
rama now embraces new industries producing synthetic 
fibers, chemical products (caustic soda, benzol, sulphate 
of ammonia, sulphuric acid, fertilizers), metal objects, 
pumps, machinery, railroad cars, trucks, and tractors. 

The new industrial center of Irolo in Hidalgo State 
is the first in the country exclusively devoted to heavy 
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industry. The Compania Constructora Nacional de Carros 
de Ferrocarril ( National Railroad Car Construction Co.), 
Diesel Nacional, and Toyoda de México are located 
there. The first produces equipment for freight transpor- 
tation—boxcars, tank cars, and so on. In 1955, its first 
year, it built 1,155 boxcars, and it will soon meet all the 
needs of the national railroads. This will mean the end 
of hiring U.S.-owned cars, which was costing Mexico five 
million dollars a year. At the end of last December, this 
Mexican company, competing against the leading firms 
of Canada, the United States, and Europe, won the con- 
tract for construction of 460 metal boxcars needed for 
rehabilitating the Pacific Railroad. The International 
Bank, which extended credit for purchase of the cars, 
approved the selection and, incidentally, set a precedent 
in the use of its funds to buy equipment from an indus- 
try located in the borrowing country. 

Diesel Nacional will build and assemble, with the 
cooperation and patents of the Fiat company of Italy, 
passenger and freight trucks, tractors, and truck-tractors, 
including the Diesel engines for them. It began its first 
year (1955) producing chassis with four-cylinder en- 
gines. Its capacity will be 1,200 heavy buses, 14,000 
automobiles, 20,000 motors, and 15,000 tractors a year. 
The establishment of Toyoda de México to produce tex- 
tile machinery and accessories marks the beginning of 
Official visitors inspect high-tension installations at new 


Nonoalco thermoelectric plant 
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modernization of Mexico’s entire textile industry. It is to 
have a capacity of 3,600 looms and 20,000 spindles a 
year and their accompanying equipment (bale-openers, 
mixers, cards, and so forth), and will also cooperate in 
supplying steel forms and accessories for the other fac- 
tories already built or to be installed in this new manu- 
facturing zone. 

There are grounds for enthusiasm and pride in the 
soaring petroleum production, which went from forty- 
three million barrels in 1939 to ninety million last year. 
Consumption has trebled since 1939. Last September 
Petréleos Mexicanos, the organization that runs this 
nationalized industry, signed a contract with a U.S. firm 
to export between one hundred million and two hundred 
million cubic feet a day of natural gas (methane)—an 


Ammonium sulphate plant of government-controlled Manures and 
Fertilizers Company at Cuautitlan 

operation that will bring in more than five million dol- 
lars a year and open a new export market. 

Another step in the country’s industrial advance was 
taken with the inauguration last year of the new plant 
to produce lubricants and paraffin at the Salamanca 
refinery. To supply the refinery, a pipeline was built 
from Poza Rica, 280 miles long, 12.6 inches in diameter, 
and able to carry up to sixty thousand barrels a day, 
thus allowing for future needs. The plant has a starting 
production rate of 2,500 barrels of lubricants a day, but 
its capacity can be expanded to as much as 4,000. In 
addition to saving fifteen million dollars a year pre- 
viously spent on imported lubricants and giving new 


income and employment to 1,200 workers, these spacious 
modern installations provide a basis for establishing a 
sound petroleum chemicals industry that could offer such 
products as resins, antifreeze, detergents, paints, varnish, 
explosives, fertilizers, synthetic rubber, rayon, nylon, 
and other synthetic fibers. 

Again between 1939 and 1955, installed electric ca- 
pacity in Mexico jumped from 680,000 to 1,950,000 
kilowatts, and the current generated almost trebled. 
Moreover, consumption of electricity has grown more 
rapidly than the population, so that it increased by 4 per 
cent per capita annually—an important factor in raising 
living standards. 

Because agriculture and mining have not kept pace 
with industry and commerce during the last twenty years, 
the present administration has been trying to stimulate 
them; especially satisfactory results are being obtained 
in agriculture. 

Mexico now has thirty-three million acres under culti- 
vation, as against twenty-one million in 1939, Cotton 
production has multiplied nearly five times; rice has 
increased 90 per cent, sugar 200 per cent. Last year 
record crops of 900,000 metric tons of wheat, 590,000 
tons of beans, 4,600,000 tons of corn, and 92,000 tons 
of coffee were harvested. Agricultural progress has per- 
mitted reduction of food purchases from abroad at the 
same time that national consumption has risen. Per 
capita consumption of rice and corn has increased 13 
per cent and wheat consumption 33 per cent since 1939, 
a clear indication of changes in eating habits that ac- 
company improvements in living standards. And for the 
first time in the history of modern Mexico, the basic 
foods the people consume have been produced entirely 
within the country. 

Construction activities have also shown notable prog- 
ress: roads and railroads, markets and hospitals, fac- 
tories and schools, dams and canals, ports and electric 
plants, blast furnaces and sports stadiums, docks and 
warehouses, laboratories and airports. Typical of the 
efforts of the building industry is the growth of new 
buildings in the capital. The area built up each year 
has increased by 8.5 per cent annually—almost three 
times as much new construction in 1955 as in 1939. 

All Mexicans see a symbol of the new Mexico in the 
magnificent University City, which displays its handsome 
buildings, in genuinely Mexican architectural styles, in 
a small, lava-covered valley south of Mexico City. This 
proud home of thirty thousand students is the fitting 
continuation of a university that boasts descent from 
one of the oldest in America. 

Another outstanding example of the industrial awaken- 
ing of the country in the field of education and culture 
is the National Polytechnical Institute. Although rela- 
tively unknown abroad, the institute has advanced with 
seven-league boots and now offers technical education in 
a variety of fields. The future biologist, textile expert, 
petroleum technician, rural doctor, or business adminis- 
trator receives his training alongside the student of 
mechanical or electrical engineering. The institute’s thou- 
sands of technical students, little by little abandoning 
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the old school rooms scattered all over the capital, are 
coming together in a beautiful and functional Poly- 
technical City. 

As in many other newly industrialized countries suffer- 
ing from income levels so low that little can be deflected 
from consumption to increase future productive capacity, 
the Mexican Government has had to start the economic 
development process, breaking the vicious circles that 
had imprisoned the economy. Before industry could 
grow, certain social readjustments were necessary to 
establish a suitable framework for individual efforts. 
Agrarian reform; the establishment of national credit 
institutions; technological education; public works in 
the fields of irrigation, roads, railroads, ports, and 
power; and health and general welfare programs—all 
have been measures devised to unleash Mexican produc- 
tive forces. As a primary instrument for this task, the 
government created in 1934 the Nacional Financiera, our 
development corporation and industrial bank. Its re- 
sources of almost a billion dollars and its scope of oper- 
ations make it one of the leading institutions of the kind 
in Latin America. During its twenty-two years, the Na- 
cional Financiera has promoted industrialization by 
gathering small and large savings of many investors and 
obtaining long-term credits from abroad in order to 
extend loans and additional financial assistance to in- 
dustrial and other firms connected with economic de- 
velopment. It has thus been a powerful stimulus for 
private industry. 

The electrical industry, highways, irrigation, railroads, 
commercial aviation, and mining, as well as manufactur- 
ing, have received help. The branches of industry that 
have increased their productive capacity with the aid of 
this institution include iron and steel, chemicals, fer- 
tilizers, railroad cars, seamless pipe, electrical devices 
for home and industry, paper and its by-products, metal 
products, glass, and textiles. In these fields, the Nacional 
Financiera has directly promoted such basic enterprises 
as Altos Hornos de México (Blast Furnaces of Mexico), 
Guanos y Fertilizantes (Manures and Fertilizers), Cobre 
de México (Copper of Mexico), Diesel Nacional, and 
the Compania Constructora de Carros de Ferrocarril. 

In addition to foreign credits, foreign direct invest- 


Road under construction between Guadalajara and Manzanillo. 
Mexico’s highway expansion helps farmers, industry, tourists 


Sewers and potable water are among the benefits residents derive 
from coordinated Papaloapan Valley development in V eracruz State 
ments have made their contribution. However, all foreign 
capital (credits plus investments) has been a comple- 
mentary factor, not exceeding 10 per cent of the na- 
tional capitalization effected in any of the last twenty 
years. 

In describing the industrialization of the country, we 
must not overlook the changes that have taken place in 
Mexico’s economic relations with other countries, a fac- 
tor of vital importance that not only reflects internal 
activity but strongly influences the national welfare. 
Mexico’s sales and purchases of goods and services to 
and from the rest of the world represent a two-billion- 
dollar business annually—one billion dollars in each 
direction. As in other developing countries, economic 
progress in Mexico requires importation of machinery, 
equipment, and a great variety of materials that cannot 
be produced locally. At the same time, the demand for 
consumer goods goes up along with the larger incomes 
generated by the growing economy. Consequently, im- 
ports of merchandise have been rising faster than ex- 
ports. Other sources of income, particularly tourist trade 
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and the remittances of our agricultural workers in the 
United States, have been used to help pay for them. At 
present, imports contribute 14 per cent of the total pro- 
ducer and consumer goods available in Mexico. 

Our needs and desires for articles from other coun- 
tries exceed the purchasing power derived from the 
goods and services that we can offer them and that can 
be placed at profitable prices in international markets. 
Therefore, the government has been obliged to apply a 
selective policy to imports, giving priority to installa- 
tions of machinery, mechanical and steam machines, 
locomotives. electrical installations, trucks, tractors, road- 
building machinery and materials, and replacement 
parts. This will permit better standards of living and a 
higher purchasing power for foreign goods in the future 
through bigger exportable production. We also favor the 
importation of consumer goods when necessary. 

The changes in the composition of our imports reflect 
these aims and the rise in national production of many 
consumer goods. Acquisition of capital goods has in- 
creased both absolutely and relatively. Last year it rep- 
resented 45 per cent of our purchases abroad, in com- 
parison with 26 per cent in 1938. Consumer goods 
represented 23 per cent of imports in 1938 and 14 per 
cent last year, when food products totaled only 3 per 
cent, 

On the other hand, spiraling agricultural and indus- 
trial production at home and favorable world markets 
have permitted substantial expansion of sales abroad. 
The proportion of agricultural products in this trade has 
been growing. In 1939 they accounted for 28 per cent 
of the total value of Mexican exports, last year for 57 per 
cent. Meanwhile, mining has declined from 65 per cent 
to 25 per cent. Manufactured products were responsible 
for 18 per cent last year, 6 per cent in 1939. 

We have also seen greater diversification of our export 


Smelter at steel plant in Monterrey, one of the country’s main industrial centers 
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Graph shows growth of Mexican annual production (value in 
millions of pesos at 1939 prices) 

products. This reduces the impact that any sharp varia- 
tions in world demand and prices for any one product 
can have on the economy and on our purchasing power 
abroad. At the same time, Mexican capital has taken 
over a dominant share of the export trade, and the rela- 
tive importance of exports of non-renewable natural re- 
sources has declined. 

Since World War II, we have stepped up our dealings 
with the United States. These represent four fifths of all 
our foreign transactions, including not only regular 
trade but also our sales of gold and silver, income from 
tourism, and the obtaining of long-term credits. During 
the last two years, the resurgence of economic activity 
in Europe and the strengthening of its trade position 
have boosted business between Mexico and that continent, 
and commercial relations are also being developed with 
Asian countries. 

Thus Mexico has expanded production, income, and 
employment at a surprising rate over the past two 
decades, despite the many problems that harassed its 
economy. The outlook for the near future is bright, with 
prospects of less inflation at home, less disturbance from 


fluctuations in foreign markets, and more real progress 
in all fields. @ @ @ 
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Commercial district of Calle Florida. At certain times of day 
automobile traffic is prohibited and the street is turned over to 
pedestrians 
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CALLE 
FLORIDA 


Art flourishes on favorite 


Buenos Aires shopping street 


CARLOS SPINEDI 


THE MERIDIAN of Argentine art runs along Calle Florida 
in downtown Buenos Aires, zigzagging between scurry- 
ing pedestrians who, even in their haste, pause to look at 
the displays of the numerous art galleries that line this 
busy thoroughfare. However, Calle Florida represents 
more than a mere accumulation of works of art. Its 
cosmopolitan air—so typically Buenos Aires, yet so 
international—seems to determine the direction of the 
country’s creative activity. Our painting, mindful of the 
universal trends imposed by Europe and somewhat 
baffled in its attempt to express the as-yet-undefined 
national spirit, finds here an appropriate background. 

Florida is the portenos’ favorite street. Rivaling 
Corrientes, Santa Fé, and the Avenida de Mayo, it seems 
to be all these wrapped into one. Popular yet distin- 
guished, lively without being frivolous, traditional though 
brimming with vitality, Calle Florida boasts a wide 
assortment of commercial enterprises. Opening a busi- 
ness there automatically raises one’s prestige—and 
prices. And, whether by chance or by prearrangement, 
everyone meets on Calle Florida. 

Time has not affected the unique customs and at- 
mosphere. of Calle Florida, despite its ever-changing 
appearance. Many eminent people have trodden its side- 
walks: the patriarchal statesman Bartolomé Mitre, the 
adventurous soldier-writer Lucio V. Mansilla, and others 
who are as much a part of the nation’s history as of 
Calle Florida’s relatively insignificant chronicle. At 
times the dynamic atmosphere becomes charged with 
something akin to violence. Throngs of pedestrians take 
over completely when vehicular traffic is banned for 


Argentine CARLOS SPINEDI gave up studying law to become a jour- 
nalist specializing in art. For four years he was an editor of 
Continente. His particular field is picture reproduction and he 
advises the Van Riel Gallery in Buenos Aires on its publications. 
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several hours each day. (In a recent judgment against 
a motorist who had struck a pedestrian, it was ruled 
that walking in Calle Florida—at whatever hour—was 
not an infraction of the law.) 

Though only eleven blocks long, Calle Florida is al- 
most like two separate streets. The first four blocks, 
northward to Corrientes, are given over to large stores 
and shops. This section is busy all day long, but at 
closing time the mob of homeward-bound employees and 
shoppers becomes so dense that you can only let yourself 
be swept along in one direction or another. 

From Corrientes to the Plaza San Martin, where Calle 
Florida ends, an odd phenomenon occurs. The crowds 
thin out appreciably; many disappear into the gullet of 
the subway. This stretch is a great favorite with tourists. 
The stores, which are smaller and more selective, offer 
the finest textiles, precious gems, modern television sets. 
And a dozen or more art galleries open their silent doors 
and post discreet signs announcing the exhibiting artist, 
who may be Argentine or foreign, an unknown giving 
his first show or a respected master. 

The number of galleries on Calle Florida (and on the 
side streets into which they have overflowed) indicates 
intense artistic activity, which supports an average of 
one show per salon every two weeks. Argentine art is 


thriving, not only in the number of artists but in the 
quality of their output. Two generations in full creative 
swing keep the galleries so busy that they must limit 
their displays. Artists who have reached the zenith— 
Lino Spilimbergo, with his magic realism; the cubist 
Emilio Pettoruti; the nostalgic realist Horacio Butler; 
Héctor Basaldia, an interpreter of daily life; Raquel 


Forner, with her poetic surrealism; and the late Miguel 
Victorica, who specialized in realism and portraiture, to 
name a few—vie with a group of energetic youngsters 
who show surprising maturity and whose names are be- 
coming familiar to the public: Ideal Sanchez, Juan Cerda 
Carretero, Vicente Foret, Bruno Venier, Torralardona 
(all generally classified as expressionists), Sarah Grilo 
and her husband, Antonio Fernandez Muro (both non- 
objective abstractionists), Libero Badii (an abstract 
sculptor), Leopoldo Torres Agiiero, and others. Then 
there are in-betweens like Rat Soldi, Juan Batlle Planas, 
and Santiago Cogorno. 

Argentine artists did not have an easy time getting 
started. Early in this century their public not only was 
small but preferred anything that bore the Old World 
stamp to the national themes of a Fernando Fader, for 
example—without even troubling to compare. Unfortu- 
nately, the dealers, who were doing a booming business 
with second-rate European painters, went along. 

But gradually the scene changed. Galleries that at first 
were little more than annexes to photographic studios 
(many now share their premises with bookstores) began 
to discover that Argentine art could be profitable too. 
After that it was only a question of time. Today many 
visitors are astounded at the high prices brought by 


Argentine works. As the general standard of living rose, 
the art business also prospered, and the galleries im- 
proved. In the past, salons had been rented to anyone 
who could pay the price. Then many directors began to 
realize the value of inviting artists of recognized caliber 
to exhibit and of helping promising young painters. the 
masters of the future. Though they made many mistakes 
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Art contests occur throughout the year, and it is not unusual for entrants and would-be artists to set up easels along the street a 


—and still do—there has undoubtedly been improvement. 
Public taste, more and more refined, imposed preferences 
and tumbled idols, led by competent, though not very 
argumentative, critics. Lately, in an effort to outdo one 
another, galleries have signed exclusive contracts with 
artists and have begun to put out costly books to publi- 
cize and evaluate their works. 

The end of the nine-month art season—the last two 
weeks of December—is marked by the holiday shows, 
which bring to the salons a note of color and pictur- 
esqueness, in pleasant contrast to the rather monotonous 
austerity that usually, prevails. More inviting even than 
the works themselves—oils, engravings, ceramics, sculp- 
tures, displayed helter-skelter—is the festive spirit that 
spills over from end-of-the-year celebrations. The holi- 
days, pervaded by a more or less authentic Bohemian 
atmosphere, help to dim the inevitable commercial aspect 
of all art exhibits. At the same time they herald a 
hiatus in artistic activity, imposed more by a public 
intent on escaping the summer heat, which begins in 
January, than by the artists, who are planning their 
presentations for the season that starts in April. 

The galleries have not developed without trouble, nor 
have they simply followed in the steps of general prog- 
ress. Now that the early obstacles have been overcome, 
they have an unexpected enemy to cope with: the same 
prosperity from which they have benefited so hand- 
somely. This paradox has a simple explanation. Rentals 
and real-estate values on Calle Florida have skyrocketed. 
Because of limited space (rigid building regulations do 
not permit structures to exceed a certain height) the 
Exhibit of sculpture by Libero Badii in Krayd Gallery. Bookstore 
in rear helps to support gallery 
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larger businesses exercise tremendous economic pres- 
sure. Square feet represent money, and since many of 
the galleries are more spacious than profitable, the out- 
come is unfortunately only a question of time and 
revenue. 

The Rose Marie Gallery, just a few steps north of 
Corrientes, follows the old pattern of sharing its premises 


Art students’ mutual-benefit society provides free training for 
painters who may someday exhibit on Calle Florida 


with a photographic studio. In the next block, on the 
left-hand side of the street, the Viau Bookstore invites 
passers-by to browse through its excellent salon, where 
almost every year the nonobjectivists—Tomas Maldo- 
nado, Alfredo Hlito, Sarah Grilo, Erico Iommi, and 
others—put on a group show. On the same side of the 
street, just before Calle Tucuman and up a narrow stair- 
way, are the friendly, attractive doors of the Plastica 
Gallery, directed by a husband-and-wife team, Oscar and 
Irene Pécora. Since 1950 its two small rooms have held 
more than a hundred shows, many of them, like that of 
the Spaniard Antonio Clavé, of high caliber. Every year 
artists, critics, exhibitors, and collectors happily gather 
there for “La Botella [The Bottle],” a party that has 
already become a tradition. The only “ticket” needed is 
a bottle—full, of course. 

The Krayd Gallery, about fifty yards to the east up 
Tucuman, exhibits young artists, in two unusually well- 
designed rooms. A small, well-stocked bookstore special- 
izing in the arts helps support this gallery. 

Back on Calle Florida, about midway between Tucu- 
man and Viamonte, is the Van Riel Gallery, one of the 
oldest. This salon’s curious blend of virtues and defects 
accents the tremendous gap between the old-time and 
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the modern galleries. As in the past, its first four exhibit 
rooms are rented indiscriminately, without any particu- 
' lar thought for the quality of the works shown. This 


anachronistic system robs the gallery of character, since 
you never know exactly what to expect. In contrast, the 
fifth salon, the highly reputable Sala V, directed by 
Maria Sara H. de Jiménez, exhibits only by invitation, 
sharing the artists’ success or failure. Seeking to broaden 
the scope of its activities, the Sala V has begun publish- 
ing a series of profusely illustrated monographs designed 
to popularize Argentine art. The first, on Horacio Butler, 
came out in conjunction with his exhibit there. 

On Viamonte, just a few yards east of Calle Florida, 
is the elegant Galatea Bookstore, which nurtures a tiny 
art salon. Past Viamonte on Florida, the Peuser publish- 
ing house has a large gallery that is suitable for group 
shows. The oldest of the Calle Florida galleries, Wit- 
comb, founded by Rosendo Martinez, is only a few steps 
beyond. It still retains much of the past—from sharing 
its quarters with a photographic studio to renting rooms 
to any artist who has the fee—which has somewhat 
retarded its progress. Despite this, some of its shows are 
quite interesting, especially the group exhibitions. 

The small, inconspicuous salon of the Sociedad Argen- 
tina de Artes Plasticas, an organization that makes a 
substantial contribution to Argentine art, is located on 
the only stretch of upper Calle Florida that has no 
commercial galleries, between Cordoba and Paraguay. 

In the next block there is a cluster of salons of a very 
different nature. Wildenstein, a branch of an important 
international gallery with headquarters in Paris and 


Coronation of queen at Plastica Gallery's annual “La Botella” 
party, which is a tradition on Calle Florida 


New York, recently opened its doors to Argentine paint- 
ing and sculpture, which it had ignored for some time. 
While a flourishing artistic movement does exist in 
Argentina, right alongside it there is a group of pseudo- 
artists who have bogged down in impressionism and 
academic forms. Spurred on by relatives and friends, 


Artist ignores evening shadows and onlookers as he hurries to 
complete entry by contest deadline 


they seem to congregate, with few exceptions, in the 
Miiller Gallery, the last on Calle Florida. 

However, in the same block, but over on Calle Maip:, 
the Bonino Gallery, now the leader in Buenos Aires, 
stands out by contrast. Its two salons exhibit only works 
of the highest quality, the result of rigorous selectivity. 
In addition, its director has ventured into the publish- 
ing field, putting out material of special interest to col- 
lectors and bibliophiles. 

Other galleries, though not right on Calle Florida, are 
within a block in either direction. The Velazquez Gal- 
lery, specializing in Spanish genre-painting, is on Maipa, 
just a few steps from Bonino; the Asociacién Estimulo 
de las Bellas Artes Salon, at the corner of Cordoba and 
Maipu; the tiny “Los Independientes” gallery, to the 
east of Calle Florida, on San Martin near Cérdoba; and 
the small, lively Antigona Gallery, on the corner of 
Cordoba and San Martin. There are others, of course, 
but these are the most important. 

From April straight through December, Calle Florida 
art galleries exhibit all schools and trends, drawing ad- 
miring glances or angry protests from passers-by who 
seek momentary respite from the daily hustle by gazing 


through their windows into the world of imagination. 
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BRAZIL'S MODERN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 


GEORGES D. LANDAU 


Firty MILES FROM SAO PavuLo, on a broad plain close by 
the main highway to Rio de Janeiro, rise the shiny new 
buildings—and shells of others still going up—of an 
institution destined to play a big role in Brazil’s flying 
future. This is the Technological Institute of Aeronautics 
—known as ITA from the initials of its name in 
Portuguese. 

In Brazil, where commercial aviation developed enor- 
mously after World War II, many isolated colonists in 
jungle settlements know only two means of transporta- 
tion—the oxcart and the airplane; by now even the 
most remote tribes are familiar with the big “metal 
birds.” But the rise in air traffic, and in the number of 
planes in operation, revealed a serious lack of technical 
personnel. Though some airlines ran schools for their 
own pilots and mechanics, they had to hire engineers 
from other countries, for there were none trained locally, 
and few Brazilians could afford the luxury of several 
years of specialized study abroad. 

Stepping into the breach, the Ministry of Aeronautics 
(which deals with civil as well as military aviation) 
established a Technical Center of Aeronautics “to train 
technicians, at university level, in the branches of engi- 
neering of interest to Brazilian aviation in general and 
the Brazilian Air Force in particular, and to promote the 
progress of aeronautical science through teaching and 
research.” Two agencies were created as part of the 
center: ITA and the Institute of Research and Develop- 
ment (IPD). Professor Richard H. Smith of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology was invited to organize 
the center, which began operations in Rio in 1947 while 


Belgian-born GEORGES D. LANDAU went to Brazil as a child and 
became a citizen. A member of a literary family, he has continued 
its traditions by translating, serving as Rio correspondent for 
Habitat magazine, and writing for publications abroad. 


permanent installations were under construction at Sao 
José dos Campos. 

The site and its excellent climate are ideal for the 
purpose. It lies outside the big urban areas but enjoys 
all the advantages of proximity, and it is in a region that 
is rapidly being industrialized. One of Brazil’s most 
eminent contemporary architects, Oscar Niemeyer, gave 
the buildings a harmonious, modern, and functional 
beauty. The extensive grounds leave plenty of room for 
new units, and there is always a smell of fresh cement 
and paint in the air—another building newly finished 
or under construction. Just inside the large entrance 


Classrooms and professors’ offices line spacious patios on IT A campus 
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gate stands an enormous building nicknamed “The White 
Elephant” by the students. This is the Structures Labo- 
ratory, one of the largest concrete enclosures without 
supporting columns in the Hemisphere. It is to Sao José 
dos Campos what the Empire State Building is to New 
York. 

ITA is a strictly civilian university. There are no uni- 
forms, no strict regulations, and no commanding officer. 
Like other institutions of higher education, it has a 
president—Professor André J. Mayer, former director 
of the Department of Aeronautics of the University of 
Kentucky, who also heads one of the main divisions of 
the school, the “Aircraft” course of study. ITA has a 
double-barreled program: a two-year Basic Course, for 
all students, and three specialized Professional Courses, 
each taking three years: the Aircraft Course, covering 
design and construction of airplanes and engines; Air- 
lines, dealing with communications systems, planning of 
airports, and organization of air traffic and transporta- 
tion; and Electronics, including such necessary naviga- 
tional equipment as radio and radar. But the knowledge 
gained in these courses is not restricted in its application 
to aeronautical problems; an engineer who specializes 
in aircraft could make good use of his training in 
mechanical or automotive industries, for example. More- 
over, the Professional Course programs are flexible and 
are constantly being brought up to date and adapted to 
the changing needs of industry. The Basic Course pre- 
vents overspecialization. 

In ITA’s modern laboratories and workshops the 
teaching is practical and progressive, free of dogmatic 
dictation. The students are encouraged to reach their 
own conclusions through experimentation. Teamwork is 
stressed, for no engineer, no matter how capable, can 
design all the details of an airplane alone. By training 
the men in manual work like soldering and lathe opera- 


tion, in which they become familiar with tools from the 
simplest to the most complicated, ITA avoids the danger 
of a breach between the engineers’ offices and the pro- 
duction lines. “What the workman does, the engineer 
must also know how to do” is the rule. At the same time, 
theoretical instruction is not slighted, and students have 
a specialized library at their disposal, although the 
splendid building that will house the permanent library 
and an auditorium is still under construction. 

The professors, hired for terms of varying length, 
make up an assorted group. Several are of international 
renown. At one time no less than sixteen nationalities 
were represented on the staff. All understood each other 
very well, in a picturesque jargon. The classes, however, 
are conducted in Portuguese. Staff ranking is as in U.S. 
colleges—full, associate, and assistant professors, and 
instructors. The aim is to gradually replace the foreign 
specialists with their Brazilian colleagues and assistants, 
or with ITA graduate teachers. Well paid, the professors 
can devote full time to their work; this gives ITA a staff 
of a caliber few other educational institutions in Brazil 
can boast. The whole faculty meets frequently to keep 
each department informed on the activities of the others. 

The flexible curriculum and full-time professors are 
new to Brazilian higher education. Along with other in- 
novations—compulsory class attendance, a maximum of 
fifteen students in the practical classes (theoretical lec- 
tures are given to the students en masse), scientific 
equipment that is the last word, intensive optional 
courses during part of the summer vacation, wide au- 
tonomy for the professors, and the system of advisers— 
they constitute a veritable revolution in teaching methods. 

At the same center the Institute of Research and De- 
velopment carries on investigations in pure and applied 
sciences. It is separate from the school and in special 
cases its work is top secret (one of these is the project 


Niemeyer-designed building for auditorium and library, under construction, typifies spirit of contemporary Brazilian architecture 
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Young engineer operates a variable-velocity motor, used for 
teaching and industrial testing, in Engines Laboratory 


of the German scientist Professor Focke, who is working 
on a revolutionary aircraft for the Brazilian Air Force). 
But the advantage of student contact with practical re- 
search—the heart of any university organization—is 
obvious. Brazilian industrial firms submit to the IPD 
prototypes of small airplanes manufactured entirely 
within the country in order to obtain certificates of air- 
worthiness from the Ministry of Aeronautics. Tests of 
these models conducted in the center's laboratories are 
followed with lively interest by the students. 

While construction proceeds at a rapid pace on the 
monumental Aerodynamics Laboratory, the smaller of 
the two initial wind tunnels is already in operation. In 
this small tunnel, where the wind produced does not 
exceed 125 miles an hour, the students, under proper 
direction, carry on their own experiments in aerody- 
namics. The other will be capable of handling experi- 
ments at supersonic speeds. Jet turbine engines and other 
complex mechanisms are being installed in the new 
Engines Laboratory. 

ITA students—there were about three hundred in 1955 
and the number rises every year—are on all-inclusive 
scholarships and receive a modest monthly allowance. In 
exchange, all that is asked of them is that they apply 
themselves to their studies, for bad grades are sufficient 
grounds for expulsion. The government, which carries 
the heavy burden of maintaining the institution, cannot 
afford to indulge those who waste their magnificent 
opportunity. The requirements for admission, designed 
to eliminate red tape as much as possible, are equally 
simple: the candidates must be Brazilians over eighteen, 
responsible, and healthy, and they must pass a qualify- 
ing examination much like that of other engineering 
schools in the country. The entrance test, designed to 
weed out all but the most capable, is given simultaneously 
in the principal cities throughout the country; it consists 
of objective questions on basic subjects (mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and drawing), an English test (since 
that language is so important in the technical vocabulary 
of aeronautics), and psychological tests of aptitude for 
engineering. 
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Students are encouraged to do their own experimenting in modern 
chemistry and physics laboratories 

The Division of Students, which is in charge of the 
non-technical part of the educational program, supervises 
the advisory system. Its aim is to develop qualities of 
responsibility, leadership, and good citizenship in the 
students. Realizing that a technical authority is not neces- 
sarily a good teacher or adviser, the division teaches 
the professors to teach, through meetings and training 
programs. It is expected to foresee and solve the many 
problems of all sorts that are bound to arise when 
several hundred students from all the states and terri- 
tories of a country as big and varied as Brazil live close 
together in a school operating along completely new 
lines. The forty-odd advisers are the nucleus of this 
mechanism. They are professors who serve as guides, 
friends, and helpers to not more than ten students each. 
The students choose their own advisers after they have 
been at ITA a month. Matters concerning the students’ 
proficiency or attendance, along with others of a more 
social, or even personal, nature, are the subject of 
friendly discussion. 

Among other advantages of this system is the cordial 
and direct contact it provides between the teacher and 
his students. This goes beyond the walls of the profes- 


Inside the big wind tunnel, still under construction, which will 
duplicate supersonic speeds 
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In monumental Structures Laboratory, class team prepares an 
experiment to test strength of a wing 

sor’s office. for the students are often invited to his 
home. As a result, the proper respect is maintained, but 
not the old-fashioned distance between student and 
professor. 

The students’ grades on tests and practical exercises 
are communicated to them by their advisers, who must 
also present annual reports on their personality and 
academic work. These personal records provide a basis 
not only for determining the most appropriate specialty 
for the student to follow in his Professional Course but 
also for helping them secure scholarships and_post- 
graduate employment. The students generally choose new 
advisers when they are promoted to their Professional 
Course, but disagreements between students and advisers 
are rare. “In the beginning, it cost us some effort to get 
used to it,” Joao Bismara, a young ITA graduate now 
working for a large oil company, told me. “We found 
the U.S. character of the advisory system strange, but 
now the staff has adapted it to the Brazilian environ- 
ment and it works fine.” Bismara works in Sao Paulo, 
and | found him enjoying a visit back at Sao José dos 
Campos. “They are doing a great thing for Brazil,” he 
concluded, 


ITA engineers learn the tricks of the trades they will 
supervise: a shop class in welding 


The Division of Students works in close collaboration 
with the CASD (Santos Dumont Academic Center), 
which is the student association. Together, the division 
and the club do what they can—or even the impossible 
to make the boys’ life pleasant, from before they come 
to ITA until after they have left. Little details like ex- 
plaining the entrance examination to the candidates, 


helping them choose lodgings, making sure that meals 
are enjoyable and varied as well as hearty, and settling 
problems concerning on-the-job training, employment, 
scholarships, and summer jobs at ITA are some of the 
things they deal with. 

The CASD, which takes its name from the Brazilian 
“father of aviation,” brings the students together. It is 
composed of various departments, organized under model 
democratic statutes which, incidentally, repudiate resort 
to a strike, a weapon so common in the other Brazilian 
institutions of higher education. It has never been 
necessary to resort to violence in any form at ITA. The 
students themselves assume the responsibility for guard- 
ing the institute’s good name, and the Department of 
Order and Orientation of the CASD takes charge of 
guaranteeing the effectiveness of this self-discipline, 
without intervention by inspectors or other authorities. 
In an actual case of attempted fraud in an examination, 
the guilty student, judged and condemned by his col- 
leagues, was forced to leave. Now the very common 
plague of cribbing has disappeared. “There is no place 
here for cheaters,” a student told me, and his tone was 
one of absolute conviction. 

Minor infractions of the students’ code of ethics are 
also critically judged by a student honor board. Those 
guilty of more serious offenses, after a warning, have 
their heads shaved to the sound of lugubrious chants 
intoned by the rest of the students, who encircle the 
“victim.” After a punishment like this—seldom neces- 
sary—the lesson is learned once and for all. the incident 
is closed, and comradeship reigns again. By its energetic 
attitude in restraining excesses, the Santos Dumont Center 
has maintained a good-humored esprit de corps in the 
student body. The system of advisers probably has much 
to do with this. By demonstrating their ability for self- 


Serious homework is done in neat, comfortable rooms provided 
for students and unmarried teachers 
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In the ITA day, breaks are rare. Students relax at their 

Santos Dumont Center 

government, the students have won considerable prestige 
in the eyes of the faculty and school officials. 

Hazing at ITA is another example of the new and 
different spirit that prevails there. Unfortunately, at 
other schools this good-natured ritual, which used to be 
one of comradely fraternization, has recently degenerated 
into irresponsibility and in some cases brutality that 
caused many schools to abolish it. The boys at ITA 
chose to adopt it, but in their own way, based on the 
idea that all the students, upperclassmen and freshmen, 
should get acquainted. Cooperating with the Division 
of Students, the student association’s Department of 
Order and Orientation tries to integrate the new boys, 
arranging meetings to inform them about the institution, 
the honor system, the facilities of the Santos Dumont 
Center, the library, dining hall, rooms, and so on. 

Yet the upperclassmen do not hesitate to amuse them- 
selves at the expense of the novices—without malice. To 
begin with, each freshman is given a name, which will 
continue as his official designation for the next thirty 
days. Some nicknames stick, as “Canarinho [Little 
Canary |,” whose real name—José Luiz Corréa e Castro— 
scarcely anyone remembers. explained to me. 

The freshmen must march from their rooms to the 
dining hall, for every meal, at “freshmen’s pace”: four 
steps forward, two to the rear, then three to the left. The 
upperclassmen thoroughly enjoy the grotesque spectacle. 
The third part of the hazing is that each freshman must 
care for an upperclassman’s bicycle—the chief means of 
transportation on campus. “It’s only right,” the older 
students argue, “that they should learn to do something 
useful.” Once initiation is over, the freshmen are honored 
with a special dance, and from then on are considered 
full members of the noisy college brotherhood. 

The boys live four to a suite. I found one occupied 
by an instructor, Mauricio Grinberg, a recent graduate 
in physics from one of the colleges in Rio. Playing the 
host, he moved his arm in a possessive sweep about 
the room, taking in tennis rackets, student banners on the 
walls, a leather easy chair, and countless books. “I 
decorated the place myself,” he explained. Indeed, the 
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Lunch in the cafeteria-style students’ dining hall. Meals 
are savory and filling 


apartments give an impression of possession, privacy, 


comfort, and well-being. 

Schoolwork at ITA is taken very seriously: theoretical 
and practical classes morning and afternoon, individual 
study at night in the dormitories to master the material 
covered during the day, frequent and unannounced tests. 
There is but one alternative: either the student studies 
and learns or he leaves. But recreation is also necessary, 
to relieve tension and relax nerves. The CASD has a 
theater of its own, where feature-length films are shown 
twice a week; games and records are available; some- 
times plays are staged by the students’ dramatic group, 
with professors and members of their families occasion- 
ally taking part—always a great hit. Then there is the 
small student orchestra, which plays for any social event, 
such as the traditional “Open-House Dance”—anxiously 
awaited by the girls of Sao José dos Campos and the 
surrounding area, with whom the ITA students are very 
popular. Concerts are given by artists from Rio or Sao 
Paulo, and the Cultural Department has arranged round 
tables and lectures by some of Brazil's leading intellec- 
tuals. 

The CASD’s Department of Printing and Publicity 


ITA seniors celebrate the Primeiro Centediario, a 
hundred days to go till graduation 
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Chorus joins jazz pianist in impromptu concert at students’ 
center after lunch 
publishes an excellent monthly journal, O Jteano, which 
won the Brazilian Association of Student Publications’ 
prize as the best of its kind in 1955. The student director, 
Pedro John Meinrath, who is in the second year of the 
Basic Course, spoke proudly of this. “But, of course,” 
he added modestly, “I wasn’t the director then.” Pedro 
is a Rio boy, the son of German immigrants, and so 
enthusiastic about the school that he chose to spend his 
summer vacation there as part of a team making a 
statistical study of all civil and commercial flights in 
the country by Brazilian planes over a year’s period, in 
order to determine the type of aircraft best suited to the 
nation’s needs. He enjoys his work, both on the maga- 
zine, where he began as a reporter, and in class. An 
excellent mathematician and chess player, he finds his 
time filled with study, chess tournaments, and journal- 
ism. Professors and officers of the institute, as well as 
students, contribute to the publication. “We have a press 
run,” he explained, “of a thousand copies a month, 
distributed all over the world.” 

The CASD also runs a cooperative book shop, spon- 
sors friendly sports competition with teams from other 
universities, and has conducted a successful fund-raising 


An ITA track man scores a victory in meet with Sao Paulo 
Catholic Law School team 


campaign to acquire a bus. 

The recently created Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the Santos Dumont Center cooperates with the 
Division of Students and the ITA Alumni Association 
in placing graduating engineers. Various international 
companies have offered opportunities for advanced train- 
ing abroad. For example, the Scandinavian Airlines 
System offers several fellowships a year for training 
ITA graduates in its offices in Sweden, after which they 
are employed by the company at excellent salaries. The 
Ericsson firm, which has an electronic equipment plant 
in Sao José dos Campos, near the institute, offers similar 
advantages to ITA electronic engineers. Shell Brazil, 
Ltd., has hired several ITA graduates. The Dutch Fokker 
airplane company and smaller Brazilian aircraft manu- 
facturers employ a number of alumni. Others are work- 
ing for the Institute of Research and Development on 
various projects, including Professor Focke’s. Personnel 
is also recruited for Brazilian engine, electronic equip- 
ment, automobile (an industry that is just starting), and 
aviation companies. 

Since the Brazilian Air Force sends flying officers to 
take ITA courses on the same terms as the rest of the 
students, the regular graduates are under no obligation 
to go into military aeronautics. However, since military 
service is compulsory in Brazil, there is an aeronautical 
engineers’ reserve officers’ training center in Sao José dos 
Campos, in which students who have not yet served in 
the armed forces may take a two-year course, on Sun- 
days and in the summer, leading to reserve commissions. 

In short, the eighty-five graduates through 1954 (fifty- 
four aircraft engineers, twenty specializing in airlines, 
and eleven in electronics) and about forty more who 
completed the course last year, are finding doors wide 
open. 

The visitor to ITA cannot help being impressed by all 
this. What he sees here is something totally new for 
Latin America. It is not merely that the walls smell of 
fresh paint. The tractors in constant motion and the 
hundreds of sound, dedicated students are also a symbol. 
That is why the laconic abbreviation ITA really should 
be pronounced “procREss.” @ @ @ 


Although diplomas are more than a year away, these boys find the 
Quarto Centediario (four hundred days) cause for merriment 
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Mororinc is a way of life. When you visit a country, if 

you would know the people better, observe what they 

aie eg 3 drive and how they drive. For the man behind the wheel 

is likely, far more than the man on foot, to reveal his 
uninhibited self. Even the pattern of highways can 


| furnish more clues to the nature of the country than the 


lines on your palm to your character. 

Costa Rica is not only beautiful to look at but fun to drive in, Take Costa Rica, for example. The people are thought- 

the authors learned ful, considerate, and conservative. You see it in the way 
traffic moves in San José, the way drivers halt for 
pedestrians, the patience the man behind the wheel shows 
when a car ahead has stalled. Here is a country foreigners 
like to drive in because of the relaxed manners of their 
fellow motorists. 


Driving formalities are simple in Costa Rica, and if 
you already have a license in your own country, you 
can obtain a short-term permit without a driver's test. 
Car-rental costs are high at present—about sixty dollars 
a week for standard models. You can do much better on 
small European cars. Gasoline comes to about thirty 


cents a gallon. 
Costa Rica has not long been a mechanized nation. 
Cars were introduced as far back as the turn of the 
century, but their numbers failed to increase with -any- 
thing like the rapidity of those in other countries. Even 
today the ratio of pleasure cars to people is only 1 to 50. 
No one is in @ hurry on Costa Rican roads. Near Heredia, The oxcart and the horse still carry much of the freight 
patlantty fer cattle to pase and many of the passengers, with the railroads con- 
tributing heavily as well. Yet this is a country where 
mobility is important. The people are not the type to 
lie under a magnolia bush and watch the world go by. 
In this small nation of three distinct climates, they like 
to move at will from the air-conditioned central plateau 
to the brisk highlands or the tropical lowlands. Even in 
the poorer sections, gleaming English bicycles are 
propped against the porches of grass-thatched homes. 
Mobility is the means of personal contact with neighbors 
and friends farther afield, a form of needed recreation, 


WILBUR CROSS, an advertising and promotional writer for Life 
magazine, and his wife ESTHER, a former model and cosmetics 
executive, visited Costa Rica as guests of the National Tourist 
Board. They set aside a month each year for travel. 


Lush and peaceful Orosi Valley contains some of 
country’s richest farmland 
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and often a vital necessity for the owner’s work. 

Costa Ricans work off their restlessness by strolls on 
city streets, excursions into the near-by hills, or longer 
drives to points of interest. After soccer, the chief na- 
tional pastime seems to be the paseo—the little trip 
afoot, by horseback, on a bicycle. in a public conveyance, 
or by car. How, you may wonder, can that be when the 
ratio of cars is so low? The answer lies in the number 
of people who occupy one vehicle during a Sunday 
drive. Riding in groups suits the local gregariousness. 

No matter what the vintage, the automobiles are 
polished to a high gloss. When we went for a drive with 
some San José friends, we discovered that it was cus- 
tomary to park beside a stream and start a conversa- 
tion with other josefinos while the menfolk engaged in 
a bit of relaxed car washing and polishing. Meanwhile, 
everyone enjoyed a well-established Costa Rican diver- 
sion: nibbling. There are a thousand and one different 
things to nibble on, from freshly picked pineapples and 
oranges to sugar-cane stalks and colored ices peddled by 
roadside vendors. Our hostess had thoughtfully brought 
along a small hemp basket filled with a real delicacy — 
app!es imported from Oregon. Although Costa Ricans 
do not go in for picnics in the full sense of the word, 
there are many roadside shops where they can enjoy a 
snack, a bottle of beer, and a round of conversation. 

The highway courtesy is particularly refreshing be- 
cause it is so rare in other countries. If a car breaks 
down, three out of four passing motorists stop to offer 
help. There is always great good humor on these occa- 
sions, which the Costa Ricans turn into an impromptu 
social event; it almost seems as though the driver had 
broken down on purpose. 

We had the good fortune to have a flat tire one day 
on the road to Alajuela. It was a handy spot for a 
breakdown, with a wide shoulder and a pair of shady 
trees. Two cars and a light truck stopped and before 
we knew it at least five people were wrestling with the 
wheel and with assorted jacks, wrenches, and other 
tools. It took much longer to get the job done, what with 
each man suggesting his own methods, than if one 
person had handled the project alone. But that made no 


Photographs by the authors 


Pan American Highway is shrouded in fog near 
Cerro de Muerte (Peak of Death), where it 
reaches nearly eleven thousand feet 


Road leading down into the Orosi Valley. In background, the 
Reventazon River 


Lane running into a plantation near Alajuela is bordered with 
coffee trees 
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From all-weather stretch of Pan American Highway between Cartago 
and San Isidro del General, both oceans can be seen on clear days 


Unloading produce at San José market. Automobiles have not 
crowded carts off Costa Rican roads 


Plenty of room for everybody on this wide 
residential avenue in San José 


difference. The wheel served as a mere focal point for 
discussion. The subjects were mainly political issues, 
with some digression into sports and generalities about 
the advantage of rail versus bus travel. Most of the 
participants appeared genuinely disappointed when the 
new tire was finally in place, the flat stowed neatly in 
the trunk compartment, and all tools returned to their 
respective owners. So we sat down on a comfortable 
cushion of mossy bank to indicate we were in no hurry 
to be on our way, and in no time at all were describing 
life along the Atlantic Coast of the United States, what 
we were doing in Costa Rica, and where we intended to 
go from there. All told, our breakdown consumed more 
than two hours, and we couldn't have asked for a 
pleasanter afternoon interlude. 

Let’s take a typical paseo to see what the average 
motorist might encounter: We leave San José on a 
Saturday afternoon in a modest four-door, six-cylinder 
sedan, perhaps three years old. We turn from Avenida 
Central cautiously onto Calle C, a narrow one-way 
street. An elderly lady is crossing, so we wait patiently. 
She stops in the middle of the street to chat with an 
acquaintance coming from the other curb, but no horns 
honk. “Honking is frowned on by the police,” we had 
been told by a friend, Alvaro Collado, who first showed 
us the city, “and, besides, it is impolite.” We proceed, 
stopping dead at several through streets. When you have 
the right of way at an intersection, other vehicles stop 
for you—including bicycles, which are licensed and 
subject to the same rules as automobiles. There are few 
jaywalkers, and drivers entering the traffic stream from 
parking spaces are careful to watch oncoming traffic 
before starting. A driver preparing to park cautiously 
signals by putting his hand out, palm flat, in a signal 
to stop. Other cars wait a reasonable distance behind 
and allow him plenty of time to maneuver on the narrow 
street. He does not make a nervous slice and scrape his 
rear wheel against the curb, but instead eases in slowly 
and accurately, because he knows people. will not try to 
crowd him, 

As we reach the city limits and the two-lane highway 
leading north to Santo Domingo, traffic speeds up. The 
road is gay with passenger cars, brightly painted buses 
and trucks of all sizes, motor bikes, horse-drawn wagons, 
jeeps, motorcycles, and an occasional oxcart. We cannot 
help admiring the dexterity of the bicycle riders as they 
lean and bend to the flow of traffic, displaying great 
agility on their machines and attaining remarkable 
speeds even on upgrades. 

One all-too-familiar sight missing from the Costa 
Rican scene is the hitch-hiker, and it is a welcome omis- 
sion. “Why is it,” we asked Carlos Ventura, amiable 
manager of the Hotel Europa, “that, although there are 
plenty of hikers of all ages on the highway, none show 
the slightest inclination to thumb a ride?” 

He thought this over for a minute. “Hitch-hiking, as 
I see it,” he said, “is in effect a form of begging—asking 
for something for nothing. Costa Ricans have a great 
sense of personal pride. Even poor farmers who walk 
long distances to the city would not think of asking a 
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stranger to give them what you call a ‘lift,’ any more 
than they would stand on the street corner once they got 
here and hold out their hat for coins.” 

As we drive farther from San José, we encounter more 
rural traffic, colorful oxcarts with their “singing” wheels. 
and homemade vehicles of every description. This cate- 
gory includes lopsided carts, wagons built by small boys. 
and many other highly ingenious examples of putting 
the wheel to use. 

On the other hand, there are no pretentious vehicles. 
Whereas in other countries the automobile is considered 
a symbol of success, in Costa Rica small, inexpensive 
cars are the rule. Even high government officials are 
seldom encountered breezing along in an expensive dis- 
play of motorized splendor. Part of this is due to the 
narrow streets and the sharp corners—but only a very 
small part. It just isn’t in the Costa Rican nature to show 
off. As Alberto Cafnas, representative to the United 
Nations, told us, “Most people in my country take a real 
interest in government—good government. And _ that 
means spending money where it will do the most good. 
For that reason you seldom see public funds lavished on 
expensive luxuries for people in government office.” 

We found ourselves completely relaxed behind the 
wheel, for the highways of the country are rather like 
those of rural New England, smooth-surfaced throughout 
the Central Plateau, yet flowing gently around curves, 
through little villages, up and down hills, across narrow 
bridges. We seldom felt any urge for speed, because 
distances are so short. The only factor that unnerved us 
was the young children’s habit of plunking themselves 
down on the shoulders of the road about two feet from 
the edge of the traffic. Yet they are cautious about cross- 
ing and have a healthy regard for vehicles. In the citrus 
belt the children would take turns rolling an overripe 
orange or grapefruit across the road as our car ap- 
proached. If the roll was timed right, the car wheels 
would squash the fruit squarely. It was not considered 
cricket for us to swerve or otherwise try to miss the 
rolling spheres. 

Costa Ricans appreciate their roads. They stretch the 
national budget trying to keep surfaces in top condition 
or to extend new routes, and we never saw anyone 


For a change from sightseeing there’s the band at the night club 
Chez Marcel 


throwing refuse along the highway. It is no easy task 
for a country with fewer than a million people and more 
than its share of rugged mountain ranges to keep abreast 
of the wear and tear of landslides, rains, earthquakes, 
and washouts. Costa Rica accomplishes it with the as- 
sistance of the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
(which pays two thirds of the cost of the Pan American 
Highway section through Costa Rica), the industry of 
its own public servants, and special road-building funds. 

When you ask a Costa Rican what he intends to do on 
a Sunday afternoon, he’s likely to reply, “Oh, I'll get my 
wife and the children and we'll take a little paseo into 
the country.” The “country” may be the heights of 
Irazi, where the well-paved road runs to the very edge 
of the crater. Or Las Nubes, where you have the sensa- 
tion of being really “up in the clouds.” It may be the 
attractive Swiss cabins at La Catalina, where one finds a 
magnificent view of the central plateau, or the crystal- 
clear pool at Ojo de Agua, famous for its fine swimming 
all year round. If a josefino feels a little chilly in the 
capital, he takes a paseo to the tropical valley of Orosi, 
an hour away, where he can sniff the enchanting fra- 
grance of hundreds of varieties of flowers or hear the 
music of the turbulent Reventazén River as it courses 
through the verdant hills. If he feels too hot, he can 
drive for hours along the cool heights of the Talamanca 
Cordillera, where the Pan American Highway runs half- 
way to the Panamanian border. And if he simply feels 
in the mood for adventure, he may head for the far-off 
province of Guanacaste, a vast cattle country rich in 
wild game and fowl. 

During an emergency, when the entire police force 
was called to help defend the country’s borders, we 
noticed Boy Scouts directing traffic. “How can they do 
this job?” we asked one of the officers, trying to picture 
a similar situation at home. 

He seemed surprised. “No driver would think of chal- 
lenging the authority of these boys. They will take our 
places when we are ready to retire. It is more important 
than ever that each driver obey the law to the letter to 
show that it is built on universal customs of courtesy. 


Certainly these are not limited to any age group, locality, 
or class.” @ @ @ 


Ojo de Agua (Eye of Water), a natural spring from which gush six 
thousand gallons a minute, feeds swimming pool near Heredia 
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DON ALEJO 


He CAME every Saturday. Down the local road on a 
placid horse, erect in the saddle. The saddle baskets full 
almost to bursting, jiggling in time to the horse’s prog- 
ress. A felt hat jammed on the gray hair that framed 
his ancient face. Bushy brows above clear eyes and an 
aquiline nose. Lips half open in a slight smile that re- 
vealed the yellowed ivory of his teeth, stained by habitual 
tobacco-chewing. A white beard freshly groomed to a 
point. A printed handkerchief about his neck like a 
cravat, impeccable white clothes. 

“Mama, here comes Don Alejo!” That was how I used 
to announce the arrival of this centenarian who turned 
all my Saturdays into adventures. 

Don Alejo was a survivor of that colonizing breed 
that settled America. A farmer now, but an infinity of 
things in his youth. He told of his days as a soldier of 
the King. Of campaigns in the Philippines and in 
Morocco. Of his voyages as a merchant sailor over the 
seven seas. But above all he spoke of the Canary Islands, 
which he had left as a child, never to return. 

The neighbors said he was a hundred and five. and he 
did not deny it. No one could recall his arrival in Puerto 
Rico. It was known to have been a long time ago, for 
not even the oldest people could remember it. 

He had a small farm in the mountains between the 
towns of Morovis and Vega Baja. As far as we knew, he 
lived by himself. Except for his weekly visits to the vil- 
lage, he never left his “plot,” as he called it. 

He was one of those peop!e who by a whim of fate are 
perpetuated in the world, becoming part of it along with 
the mountains, valleys, and rivers. People and _ thirigs 
whose physical form is perennial, changing only as our 
manner of looking at them changes. 

After | met Don Alejo, it was many months before | 
found out about his store of information. I was attracted 
first by the rich oranges he grew on his farm and 
brought down to sell in the village. They were juicy, 
tree-ripened, and as fresh as one of our mountain 
mornings. 

My mother always bought a hundred, and as usual I 
got a bonus. This consisted of two oranges selected from 
the whole stock and peeled by Don Alejo himself for 
sucking. Our friendship grew out of this operation, for 


CALIXTO H. DE MiER, born in Rio Piedras, recently became Vice- 
President of the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico. Previously 
he had followed a career in public relations with several Puerto 
Rican government agencies. LUIS GERMAN CAJIGAS, who illustrated 
the stories, is a young Puerto Rican painter. 
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Illustrations by LUIS GERMAN CAJIGAS 


which he used a small dagger with a tough Toledo blade 
and an ivory hilt. In his hands this weapon became an 
artist's chisel, trimming the skin from the fruit in a 
thousand shapes. 

It was the dagger that aroused my curiosity about the 
man. My asking where it came from led to the story of 
its owner’s life. In his youth, as a soldier of the Crown, 
he had been stationed in the Spanish possessions in 
North Africa. One day when he was on patrol in the 
desert, his party was attacked by a group of Arab 
nomads. Although the Arabs outnumbered the small 
Spanish platoon, a fierce battle took place. Little by little 
the Spaniards had to yield to Arab numerical strength. 
Seeing the opposing force shrink, the Arabs began a 
hand-to-hand struggle in which Don Alejo was stabbed, 
stripped of all his possessions, and left for dead by these 
desert birds of prey. Perhaps it was his youth or his will 


to live that kept the young soldier alive until at dusk a 
passing caravan picked him up and took him to the fort, 
where his wounds healed. As a souvenir of this adven- 
ture he had the dagger with which he was now peeling 
oranges. Such stories followed one another like chapters 
in an adventure novel and were continued faithfully 
every week. 
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As the Saturdays passed a wealth of adventures and 
legends of distant places was bestowed on me. An interest 
in geography and history was awakened. Alongside the 
real adventures of Don Alejo, Salgari’s novels lost their 
romance. 

One Saturday I waited for him till night fell, but he 
did not come. In my childish mind I saw him embarked 
on a new adventure. So he was—his last. 


FIRE IN THE CANE 


THAT WINTER there was a searing drought. The yellow- 
ish pastures, reflecting the sunlight, scorched one’s 
vision. Countryside, animals, and men alike felt the op- 
pressiveness. What little wind there was exhaled warmth. 
A change was anxiously awaited, but none came. If any- 
thing, matters got worse. People were forever looking 
at the sky, hoping to see the thunderheads that would 
mean the longed-for storm. But there was nothing. Per- 
haps a fragile wisp of cloud that scurried across the 
zenith to seek better climes. 

The cries of the farm laborer as he galloped up on 
his panting mount broke the evening monotony. 

“Don Saturno, one of the canefields is on fire!” 

None of us moved. It is hard to shake off the lethargy 
of heat. 

Little by little we responded. My father hastened to 
the corral for his horse. | followed. He did not notice 
my small figure at his side, he was so preoccupied. | 
heard him mutter: “My God, fire in the cane! When 
things were so bad already! Let us have a miracle, Lord. 
Please, let it rain, let it rain.” 

My childish mind could not encompass the seriousness 
of what was happening. I only saw it as a happy event 
that put an end to the boredom of that forced inactivity. 

The horses, urged on by the spurs in their flanks, 
hurried up the rocky slope. From the top we could see 
the whole plantation. The stalks swayed in the slight 
breeze like waves of the ocean. Their ruddy color 
frolicked with the rays of the setting sun, heightening 
the sensation of water. In the distance a column of thick 
smoke marked the danger spot. 

By the time we arrived, the overseer had already 
started trying to hold the fire. A brigade of laborers 
was slashing a ditch to stop the flames. From an artesian 
well near by, a line of women and children was steadily 
passing buckets of water. 

The sun was sinking behind the mountains, painting 
them and the sky hundreds of colors. It was as if nature, 
accepting the challenge of man’s conflagration, wished to 
show her superiority by bathing everything in flames. 

From the cane rose the smell of burnt sugar, pungent 
and choking. The heat was oppressive. Every so often 
a gust of warm wind lifted the burning straw into the 
air, then dropped it again to make another blaze. The 
men sweated, and their machetes gleamed in the firelight 
each time they were raised. 
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The fire, like a furious dragon, did not yield. Abetted 
by the drought, it swept the canefield, leaving behind 
only the charred ruins of the burnt crop. 

So absorbed were we that the rain was upon us before 
we realized it. Drop by drop, everything was drenched. 
Old and young, impervious to the pouring rain, laughed 
and shouted, “The drought is over, it’s over!” 

My father only murmured, “Thank God.” 


THE CHAPEL 


THE OLD CEMETERY of Vega Baja, so called to differen- 
tiate it from another just a little newer, was beside the 
road we took every day to school. Its entrance was bor- 
dered with luxuriant tamarind trees. | don’t know why, 
but I’ve never tasted fruit more delicious than theirs. 
Perhaps it was because of the sense of adventure that 
went with picking it. The place breathed mystery to all 
of us who as a childish prank would climb the trees and 
steal the fruit when the caretaker wasn’t looking. 

Near the entrance was a tiny chapel used by the vil- 
lage doctor for performing autopsies. This was a place 
my friends and I always avoided. It was often the 
deciding factor in arguments about courage. 

“I’m braver than you are,” one would say. 

“No, I’m the bravest,” the other would answer. 

Then the first again: “If you’re braver than I am, 
why don’t you go into the chapel at the cemetery?” 
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General silence as everybody waited to see whether the 
challenge would be accepted. In a little while one of us 
would start another subject, and the quarrel would be 
forgotten. 

So often since | grew up I’ve wanted a cemetery chapel 
to settle adult arguments. 

Time passed, and the day came when childish curiosity 
overcame fear. 

In a certain Vega Baja neighborhood lived three 
brothers who had declared a peculiar vendetta against 
society. They systematically broke all the laws. They 
stole, they made illicit rum, they imposed their own law 
on the neighborhood—all with impunity, for lack of an 
accuser. The neighbors were afraid of them because 
they proclaimed everywhere that any informer would 
die at the hands of one of them. 

There was a corporal in the village police who had 
sworn to put an end to the brothers’ abuses. Often as he 
arrested them, he could never carry out his intention, for 
want of accusers. The brothers even took pleasure in 
being arrested, because it showed off their invincibility. 
As usually happens, luck intervened to help the corporal 
fulfill his mission, but not in the way he expected. 

In the same neighborhood as the brothers lived a mild 
little man, hard-working, a stranger to the get-togethers 
at the tavern. He was one of those people who go through 
the world without anyone noticing them pass. 


His only claim to fame was that he was the brother 
of the prettiest girl in that part of town. 

She was exactly his opposite, as happens in these 
cases. Tall, lively, a brunette glowing with our tropical 
splendor. She loved the rhythm of plenas, and danced 
them sensually. 

The expected was not long in happening. The rowdy 
brothers soon let it be known that they meant to go 
after that coveted prize. No youth in the neighborhood 
dared dispute their right; she was theirs by the law of 
force. 

At a neighborhood party they ravished her. No one 
even thought of telling her brother. What for? If the 
neighborhood braves could not deal with the ruffians, 
what could this miserable fellow do? He only learned 
of it from the prattle of a neighborhood gossip. The 
man said nothing. He put on the Sunday clothes she had 
recently ironed for him and, with his sharpened machete 
under his arm, walked to the village. At the police sta- 
tion he told his story. 

The corporal was overjoyed. At last he had the evi- 
dence to carry out his promise. Together, the two went 
in search of the three brothers. 

Confidently the brothers sallied forth into the square 
to scoff at justice again. Too late they realized that this 
time there was an accuser. As the realization struck home. 
one of the three fired at close range at the corporal and 
his companion. At that moment the meek man avenged 
himself. Mortally injured, he attacked the brothers with 
his machete and killed two. The third was finished off 
by the corporal, who by the irony of fate died too, 
though fulfilling his vow. 

It was as a result of this tragedy that my curiosity 
conquered my fear of visiting the cemetery chapel. 

The chapel was surrounded by curious onlookers, and 
inside it the village doctor, who was also our family 
doctor, was performing an autopsy on the five bodies. 

Perhaps it was the presence of the spectators that 
prompted me to cast my fears aside and climb up to a 
window to see what was happening within. 

In the shadowy interior I could see the doctor, with 
bloody hands, cutting into the mutilated corpses that 
surrounded him. 

At home, where they did not know of my adventure, 
they could never explain why I was not hungry for a 
week, much less why I ran a temperature every time the 
family doctor came around. @ @ @ 


Answers to Quiz on page 45 


(1) A soup made up of many ingredients, among them pork, chicken, 
sausages, ham, vegetables, garlic, herbs. (2) Locro. (3) Black beans 
(with sausage, bacon, chopped beef, bay leaves, and so on). (4) At cock- 
tail parties, as an appetizer to spread on crackers and the like. In Latin 
America, it is usually eaten as a salad. (5) Bunuelos. (6) A dessert. It 
can also be made with grapefruit. (7) Peru. (8) False. Grasse in French 
means “‘fat’’ or “thick.’’ Soupe grasse is a rich meat soup prepared with 
beef, potatoes, vermicelli, celery, acorn squash, and ham bone. (9) Fruit 
or meat turnovers. (10) Ginger. (11) Fried, stuffed with cream cheese, 
often with tomato sauce over them. (12) Basically hot, like any other 
kind of turkey, although it may provide cold cuts later. (13) Meat rolls. 
(14) Ladyfingers (with a syrup of water, brown sugar, and cinnamon). 
(15) Children (penuche is brown sugar candy with wa!nuts). (16) Barbe- 
cued. (17) False. The sauce is made of coconut. (18) Bananas. (19) 
Sherry. (20) Hog intestines. (21) True. 
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Homeward-bound workers pass through crystal yards of Chilean nitrate plant 


DESERT 


life-giving nitrate, one of the nation’s top exports 


AccorpinG to Indian folklore, Chilean nitrate was first 
recognized as excellent fertilizer during the Spanish 
Conquest. One night a group of Indians, crossing the 
pampa in search of better hunting grounds, camped near 
the village of Camina, which was then in Peruvian terri- 
tory. As protection against the chilly night air, they 
lighted a fire. Much to the astonishment of the supersti- 
tious tribesmen, hissing tongues of flame snaked along 
the ground. The chief sent for the Padre in Camija to 
explain the mysterious flashes. The priest took some of 
the rocky material for examination. Afterward, he absent- 
mindedly tossed it out his workshop window. The plants 
in that spot flourished and outgrew the others. He 
realized that he had discovered a magical substance that 
might free the Indians from their precarious dependence 
on wild game for food. 

The origin of these nitrate deposits is also shrouded 


in mystery. They lie in a barren strip about 450 miles 
long and from ten to fifty miles wide, between the range 
of mountains along the coast of northern Chile and the 
lower slopes of the Andes. The nitrate of soda cements 
sand, gravel, and clay together into the rock-like caliche, 
as the nitrate-bearing ore is called. 

The first recorded reference to Chilean nitrate was 
made in 1809 by Thaddeus Haenke, a German explorer, 
who lived in Bolivia. He made a trip across the pampa 
with Indians who told him legends that dated back two 
centuries. The earliest serious mining venture is sup- 
posed to have been undertaken by the Spaniards in 1813. 
The actual date of the first nitrate shipment from Chile 
is unknown, but the sailing ship El Globo reached 
Norfolk, Virginia, in July 1830 with an 830-ton cargo 
for the United States. It was refused and reshipped to 
Europe, where it was bought and used in making ex- 
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Blast will loosen as much as eight thousand tons 


Solution cools in large tanks. Resulting crystals are then melted 


Drillers prepare hole for dynamite, which will lift and break ore 
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Close-up of finished product 


plosives. A year later, a shipment went direct to France. 

During the first five years annual production averaged 
only about 3,000 tons, but by 1850 it had multiplied 
tenfold. It rose to 180,000 tons in 1870 and to 223,000 
in 1880. At the conclusion of the War of the Pacific 
with Peru and Bolivia, the entire nitrate territory~came 
into Chilean possession. In 1890 production passed the 
million-ton mark, and it reached nearly three million 
in 1920. 

At the start of World War I, Chile enjoyed a monopoly 
in the world nitrate market, and immediately the Allied 
and Central powers were fighting for command of the 
supply. In December 1914 the British destroyed Admiral 
von Spee’s Pacific squadron near the Falkland Islands, 
thus shattering Germany’s hope of obtaining Chilean 
nitrate or setting up a blockade. However, German scien- 
tists, prepared for this eventuality, had produced syn- 
thetic nitrogen compounds, and soon Germany had 
supplanted Chile as the leading supplier of the world’s 
nitrate requirements. When synthetic plants sprang up 
in many other countries, the resulting competition seri- 
ously affected the entire Chilean economy. 

In 1930 the Chilean nitrate industry suffered the added 
ill effects of the world-wide cepression—a sharp rise in 
unemployment and general unrest. That year the Con- 
gress passed a bill to consolidate all nitrate companies 
into one concern, which in 1933 was superseded by the 
Chilean Nitrate and Sales Corporation. This organiza- 
tion, which controls commerce in nitrate and iodine (the 
industry's main by-product), was set up to cope with the 
handicaps imposed by trade restrictions, subsidies, and 
import licenses. Conditions steadily improved, and costs 
and prices were reduced. In lieu of the export tax that 
had previously been collected, the government accepted 
25 per cent of the industry’s gross profits. Agreenents 
with several foreign countries provided that proceeds 
from nitrate sales could be used to liquidate credits in 
Chile. Also. an active research program was established. 

The latest available figures show that nitrate accounted 
for 13 per cent of Chile’s $401,000,000 export total in 
1954. Production for the year was 1,574,000 tons, not 
an all-time high but definitely on the rise. The United 
States is the leading consumer of Chilean nitrate. Almost 
all of it is used in agriculture, about 75 per cent on food 
and feed crops and the rest on cotton and tobacco. 

The Anglo-Lautaro Nitrate Company and the Com- 
pania Salitrera de Tarapaca y Antofagasta produce about 
90 per cent of Chile’s nitrate and iodine. The former 
is owned mainly by British and U.S. capital; Chilean 
capital predominates in the Compaiiia Salitrera de Tara- 
paca, which represents a combination of British, German, 
U.S., and Chilean investments. 

The earliest known method of nitrate extraction was 
developed by the Jesuits. White or gray rocks, which 
they believed to be the richest in nitrate, were crushed 
and dissolved in copper pots of boiling water. With 
copper ladles, the solution was transferred to a second 
pot for settling, then to a third where crystals formed. 
The Shanks, or “Old Style.” refining process was in- 
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troduced in 1884. Most of the mining and sorting is 
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End of the shift for workers at Pedro de Valdivia plant 


done manually, and high-grade ore containing a mini- 
mum of 13 per cent sodium nitrate is necessary. First a 
hole is drilled to hold a charge of dynamite, which lifts 
the ore from its bed and breaks it into large blocks. 
These are blasted again and then broken down with 
sledges into pieces that measure about eight inches. The 
miners sort out the material, which is loaded into carts, 
trucks, or rail cars to be taken to the oficina, or refining 
plant. There the caliche is crushed to two-and-a-half-inch 
maximum size and put into fifty- to ninety-ton tanks, 
where it is leached at boiling point with a weak nitrate 
solution. Within twelve to fifteen hours the solution 
strengthens considerably. It is then transferred to a tank 
to settle out the slimes, and later into large open vats for 
cooling to normal temperature. After the mother liquor 
is drawn off, the cake of crystals drains for a couple 
of days. Then it is shoveled over and allowed to drain 
again. In the last stage it is loaded out of the cooling 
pans into small cars, where it drains and dries for about 
ninety days. The resulting nitrate of soda is 95.5 to 96 
per cent pure. The annual production capacity of Shanks 
oficinas varies from 10.000 to 105,000 tons. 

In 1924 the Guggenheim process was developed. Since 
low-grade ore—averaging about 8 per cent sodium 
nitrate—can be processed economically by this system, 
mechanical mining methods are feasible. Drilling, blast- 
ing, and loading are accomplished with a minimum of 
hand labor. The caliche arrives at the plant in thirty- to 
thirty-five-ton cars and is dumped into the crushers. 
Waste material—about 15 to 20 per cent of the total—is 
removed by screening. The remainder undergoes vat 
leaching at low temperatures, in contrast to the Shanks 
process. The chunks measure from one-half to one inch. 
Each leaching tank is loaded with about 7,500 to 12,000 


tons of dry ore, then filled from below with a strong 
mother liquor. This stage lasts about forty hours. The 
solution is then pumped to the crystallizing plant, where 
it is gradually cooled from 40 degrees to 10 degrees 
Centigrade. After it crystallizes, the nitrate is dried. 
At this point it is melted, then pumped at 340 degrees 
Centigrade to spray nozzles in the graining chamber. 
The droplets cool below the freezing point as they pass 
through the air and are collected on a be!t conveyor. 
The finished product contains from 98.5 to 99 per cent 
sodium nitrate. 

The Victoria plant, built during the war in Tarapaca 
Province by the Compania Salitrera de Tarapaca y An- 
tofagasta, began operations in December 1944. The 
mechanical mining, electric locomotive transportation, 
and low leaching temperatures of the Guggenheim proc- 
ess have been only slightly modified. However, introduc- 
tion of the Krystal process of crystallization has 
eliminated the need for remelting and granulating the 
nitrate. The strong nitrate solutions from the leaching 
vats are circulated through eight tanks, each with three 
heat interchangers. This keeps the nitrate crystals in 
suspension until they reach the proper size for shipment. 

From the Camifa priest’s discovery and the Jesuits’ 
primitive mining efforts has grown today’s modern, 
mechanized nitrate industry. Though synthetic produc- 
tion is still a factor to be reckoned with, exploratory 
surveys show that several hundred million tons of natural 
nitrate remain for future recovery.—E. B. K. 


Loaded onto ships at Tocopilla, most nitrate is bound for U.S.A. 
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During the state visit to Washington of Vice President Joao 
Belchior Marques Goulart of Brazil (center) a luncheon was held 
in his honor after a special session of the OAS Council. He is 
shown with (from left) Ambassador Fernando Fournier, Costa 
Rican envoy to the OAS and the United States; OAS Ambassador 
Eduardo Augusto Garcia of Argentina; Dr. Guillermo Enciso 
Velloso, Ambassador of Paraguay to the OAS and the U.S.A.; 
Brazilian Senator Joao Lima Teixeira of Bahia; OAS Ambassador 
Fernando Lobo of Brazil; and OAS Ambassador Juan Bautista 


de Lavalle of Peru. 


During a ten-day meeting at the Pan American Union a group of 
leading musicologists resolved to found an Inter-American Music 
Center, with headquarters in Mexico, to promote musical 
interchange between the countries of the Hemisphere and the 
spread of works by Latin American composers throughout the world. 
OAS Secretary General José A. Mora (right) is shown here 
discussing the project with Nicaraguan Luis A. Delgadillo, 
director of the National Music School in Managua (left), and 
Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Nicaraguan envoy to the 
OAS and the United States. Dr. Jestis Durén of Mexico was named 
director of the Center. 


Argentina completed the roster of the twenty-one American 
republics in depositing its ratification of the OAS charter when 
OAS Ambassador Eduardo Augusto Garcia (center, seated) 
signed the necessary documents at the Pan American Union. 
OAS Secretary General José A. Mora (left) showed him where 

to sign as OAS Council Chairman César Tulio Delgado looked on. 
The signing was also witnessed by (standing) OAS Ambassador 
Luis Quintanilla of Mexico; Dr. Alberto Benegas Lynch, 
Minister-Counselor of the Argentine Embassy in Washington; 
OAS Ambassador Fernando Lobo of Brazil; OAS Ambassador 
John C. Dreier of the United States; and Julio Asensio-Wunderlich 
of Guatemala, OAS Alternate Representative. 


The Pan American Liaison Committee of Women’s Organizations 
recently paid tribute to the Nobel Prize-winning Chilean poetess 
Gabriela Mistral (right) at the Pan American Union, with the 
Catholic University chorus and soprano Jeanette de Gurdian 
participating. On the speaker’s platform are (from left) OAS 
Council Chairman César Tulio Delgado of Colombia; Mrs. 

Ana Pulgar de Burke. committee chairman; and the U.S. poetess 
Katherine Garrison Chapin. 


At the opening of his PAU show sponsored by Ambassador 
Alberto Sepulveda of Chile and Mrs. Septilveda, the Chilean 

artist Enrique Zafartu explains one of his paintings to Mrs. 
Ignacio Benitez Gallardo, wife of the Alternate Representative 
of Chile on the OAS Council. The painting, an abstraction entitled 
Forester, is done in greens, whites, and browns. 
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Prana airport at Anchorage is new N ah present link to Europe and the Far East 


ALASKA IN THE AIR AGE 


WENDY H. JONES 


THE AIR AGE has given Alaska a new look. Consider the 
impact of the flying machine on this immense U.S. terri- 
tory that until a few years ago was written off by most 
outlanders as a frozen wasteland. Imagine what it means 

doctors, dentists, missionaries, salesmen, politicians, 
and just ordinary folk to be able to span Alaska’s big 
distances with relative ease (from Ketchikan, the south- 
easternmost Alaskan city, it is 1,300 miles to Pt. Barrow 
in the North and 2,200 miles out to Attu Island at the 


Columbia-educated wWenvy jones has lived in Alaska since 1945. 
Besides teaching Indians and Eskimos in the Juneau schools, she 
has been a radio commentator over station KBYR, Anchorage. 
with ker program “Around the World with Wendy.” 
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tip of the Aleutian chain). One fifth the size of the 
United States, Alaska has fewer roads than Rhode 
Island. A plane can carry precious medicine and the 
latest Sears Roebuck products over inaccessible Arctic 
mountains to anxious families in remote hamlets, flying 
in forty minutes over the same stretch that it used to 
take a panting dog team five days to cover. Even laundry 
and garments to be dry-cleaned are collected by air. 
“We pick up your dirty clothes by plane and have them 
back clean in two days,” runs the advertisement. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that two thousand civilian 
pilot licenses are issued annually at the Anchorage tax 
office. Or that thirty million passengers travel eight mil- 
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lion miles inside Alaska during a single year. Or that 
since the first air-mail flight there thirty-three years ago. 
the territory has acquired three hundred airfields and 
fifty seaplane bases. 

Alaska’s flying leap to modernity has left a strange 
trail of anachronisms. Many Eskimos who have never 
seen streetcar, bus, or automobile abandon their howling 
huskies to wing their way to civilization with friendly 
bush pilots. Registered nurses fly to baby clinics in 
Yukon River ghost towns, where sternwheelers once car- 
ried eager prospectors toward the Klondike. A Nome 
Eskimo adds an outboard motor to his ancient sealskin 
oomiak to commute to his job as an airplane mechanic. 

More important, the world is waking up to Alaska. It 
will soon be a hundred years old as a territory (the 
United States bought it from Russia in 1867), yet up to 
World War II it was virtually unknown. Now plane 
passengers using this air crossroads are changing their 
ideas about the Arctic. This means plenty of people— 
from all over the world. 

As the late General Billy Mitchell remarked, Alaska is 
the most strategic air center in the world: “Fairbanks 
lies like the hub of a wheel, 3,260 miles from New York, 
3,510 from Tokyo, 4,110 from Moscow, 4,210 from 
London, and 4,260 from Berlin.” Juneau, the capital, is 
only four hours from Seattle by plane. At its three large 
airports, Anchorage alone handles more air traffic per 
day than any other city of its size. One month more 
flights took place there than at La Guardia Field, New 
York. Northwest Orient Airlines, Pacific Northern, Cor- 
dova, Northern Consolidated, and Alaska Airlines all 


Modern communications cut perils of prospectors’ life in remote 
cabins like this one below Pioneer Peak near Palmer 


Caribou do the pulling at Kotzebue, Eskimo fur traders’ town, 
which now-boasts a commercial airfield and a military air base 


Anchorage claims that more seaplanes are based at its Lake Hood 
than anywhere else in the world 

use the International Airport as a base for three hundred 
flights daily. Northwest Orient flies five times weekly from 
Seattle to Tokyo, Hong Kong, and Manila via Anchor- 
age. Huge Stratocruisers make the Anchorage-Tokyo 
trip in fifteen hours and recently broke their own record 
by returning in only ten, with the help of a tailwind. 

It all started thirty-four years ago, when Roy Jones, 
a former Army pilot, flew the first commercial plane 
from Seattle to Alaska. As Jones circled the Northbird 
over Ketchikan, the docks, wharves, and streets were 
black with cheering people. Every bell, whistle, and fire 
alarm in town sounded as the crowd surged forward to 
carry Jones and his mechanic, Jerry Smith, on their 
shoulders to the Pioneer Hall to be initiated as Alaskan 
sourdoughs. The local newspaper carried headlines two 
inches high. 

In 1923, a North Dakota schoolteacher by the name of 
Carl Ben Eielson came to Fairbanks at the suggestion of 
the Alaskan Delegate to Congress, Dan Sutherland, whom 
he had met in Washington while attending Georgetown 
University. A World War I flier, Eielson had dreamed of 
starting an air-mail service in Alaska to replace dog 
teams and stages. In 1924 he obtained a contract to 
carry mail from Fairbanks to McGrath—a journey that 
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usually took sledge-driver Fred Milligan and his dogs 
twenty hours of back-breaking mushing—and flew the 
320 miles in four hours. When asked to be a guide for 
the air-mail route, Milligan, impressed, replied enthusi- 
astically, “It’s too late to get rid of me now. I’m staying. 
I’m in the aviation business. Ben Eielson’s plane whistled 
te like a spirit through the sky. He made it all the way to 
nA McGrath and was heading home the same day. I decided 
- then and there that Alaska was no country for dogs.” 

Another old-timer, Art Woodley, now president of 
Pacific Northern Airlines, which last year inaugurated 
fifty-seven-passenger, three-hundred-mile-an-hour Constel- 
lation service (a far cry from the ramshackle wooden 
“bailing wire” craft of the early days), helped to pio- 
neer Alaskan flying when pilots “flew by the seat of 
their pants.” He blazed air trails in the north as a bush 
pilot when flying aids such as weather reports by radio 
and ground-control approach were unknown. 

During World War Il Ladd Field, near Fairbanks, 
became the headquarters for Russian lend-lease supplies 
and the jump-off for overseas transport planes. The 
United States spent nine million dollars building Fort 
Richardson and Elmendorf Air Force Base, permanent 
military installations near Anchorage. Military opera- 
tions triggered new commercial ventures and Anchorage 
began calling itself “the fastest-growing city in North 
America.” Started as a construction camp for the 
Alaska Railroad in 1914, it jumped from a tent town of 
hundreds to a permanent city with a population of sixty 
thousand in its metropolitan area. It was estimated that 
* there were 54,000 workers in all Alaska in 1954. Anchor- 
age claimed 26,776 of the total territorial labor force, 
with 27 per cent in government work, 24 per cent in 
construction, and 13 per cent in transportation. Some 
thirty thousand people live in the greater Fairbanks area, 
including the military at Ladd Field. 

Of the thousands of Gls who served in Alaska during 


Three great names in Alaskan flying: pioneer 

32 bush pilots Robert Reeve and Noel Wein (left 
and right), with Colonel Bernt Balchen, 
famous for Arctic and Antarctic exploits 


5 om Matanuska Valley, rich farming area, inspired many U.S. Gls to return and settle in territory after completing military duty 
Delphiniums bloom as lavishly in this Fairbanks garden near the r 
Arctic Circle as in southern climes * 


the war, many decided to return afterward with their 
families. They had discovered that the climate was no 
colder than back home in Wisconsin, Minnesota, or 
Wyoming. They remembered the fresh vegetables from 
the Matanuska Valley and the territory's magnificent 
landscapes to record on film. Now the camp for get-rich- 
quick transients is emerging as a land of homes and 
culture. Once derisively called “Uncle Sam’s Ice Box.” 
and “Seward’s Folly,” the territory is no longer a back- 
woods region of ignorant, isolated people. The 1950 
census revealed that Alaskans are among the _best- 
educated U.S. citizens, with an average educational level 
among its adults equivalent to one year of college. 

Radio and television are also helping to tie Alaska 
to the rest of the world. Seventeen years ago the Mid- 
night Sun Broadcasting Company appeared, financed by 
“Cap” Lathrop, a millionaire bachelor. Its first station, 
KFAR (meaning “Key for Alaska’s Riches”) signed on 
the air from Fairbanks with the slogan “From the Top 
of the World to You.” Now Eskimos listen to the Rose 
Bowl game in Pasadena or the latest developments from 
the Middle East as they watch the northern lights out- 
side their windows. Newspapers used to trickle in months 
after the news events had taken place. Now the radio 
is an important part of the morning program of every 
Alaskan housewife, who listens eagerly to know whom 
Ruth Briggs is interviewing as the day’s guest, to hear 
the latest newscast, or to find out the lucky prizewinners 
for the best recipe. To homesteaders, Eskimos, and 
lonely Civil Aeronautics Authority weathermen with no 
other communication, stations KENI, KFQD, and KBYR, 
Anchorage, are lifelines to civilization. 

In 1954 television came to Alaska, and two TV chan- 
nels were started in Anchorage. Last year Augie Hiebert, 
a Fairbanks businessman, helped his fellow citizens open 
up a new channel in their far north city, where the Uni- 
versity of Alaska is located. 

Now that the Alaska Steamship Company has curtailed 
its passenger service from Seattle to all the northern 
coastal cities, the only way to reach Anchorage is to 
drive a car up the Alaskan Highway through Canada, 
take a bus, or fly. Meanwhile, the air traffic is growing 
fast. Scandinavian Airlines Service, for example, which 
flies over the Arctic between Copenhagen and Los 
Angeles, will inaugurate a Copenhagen-Anchorage-Tokyo 
route next year. Canadian Pacific Airlines’ flights be- 
tween Vancouver and the Orient stop at Cold Bay in the 
Aleutians for refueling. 

The arctic airlanes born of the Second World War are 
becoming the boulevards of the future. Science and in- 
dustry are just getting acquainted with the potentialities 
at the top of the world. As Norwegian-born Colonel 
Bernt Balchen, who flew across the North Pole with 
Admiral Richard Byrd over twenty years ago, has said: 
“Alaska’s installations for a defense network are tomor- 
row’s peacetime airways from the Far East to Europe. 
Anchorage should be prepared to meet a great future in 
aviation. As polar flights become more frequent, more 


and more planes will be using Alaska as a stepping 
stone.” @@ @ 
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Helicopters and small aircraft of U.S. Air Force’s Tenth Rescue 
Squadron serve Alaskans on mercy missions 


Airlines like Northwest not only bring passengers but deliver 
fresh meat, dairy products, and produce from Seattle overnight 


Anchorage, on Cook Inlet, is also a seaport 
and railroad center. In foreground, the 
Alaska Native Tuberculosis Hospital 
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Inter-American Defense Board 
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Specialized 
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Meet periodically 
to consider 
technical matters 
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Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 


+> Inter-American Commission of Women 


1928 Washington, D. C. 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
1902 Washington, D. C. 
American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood 


1927 Montevideo 


Inter-American Indian Institute 


1940 Mexico City 


Inter-American Statistical Institute 


1941 Washington, D. C. 


Conferences held or scheduled 1948-56 


GENERAL ASSEMBLIES OF THE PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCES ON AGRICULTURE 
INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
INTER-AMERICAN MEETING OF MINISTERS OF EDUCATION 
INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL CONFERENCES 
INTER-AMERICAN TELECOMMUNICATIONS CONFERENCES 
INTER-AMERICAN TRAVEL CONGRESSES 

PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESSES 

PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONGRESSES 

PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCES 
INTER-AMERICAN PORT AND HARBOR CONFERENCE 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON THE CONSERVATION OF 
RESOURCES OF THE CONTINENTAL SHELF AND 
MARINE WATERS 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN CONFERENCES 


When Argentina ratified the Bogota Charter recently, it slipped 
the last brick into place in this pillar of Pan Americanism. 
For it was the twenty-first and final OAS member country to 
approve the constitution of the Organization of American 
States. The Charter was signed April 30, 1948, during the 
Ninth Inter-American Conference at Bogota. By resolution, 
much of it went into effect immediately; it became fully effec- 
tive in 1951 when Colombia, headquarters of the Conference 
that drew it up and the fourteenth country to ratify, joined 
the ranks. On April 10, 1956 (appropriately, during Pan 
American Week), Argentina deposited its instrument of rati- 
fication at the Pan American Union, adding another historic 
date to OAS annals. 

The machinery of the Organization, as blueprinted in the 
Charter, is shown on these pages. Each part is designed to 
turn the wheels of the whole mechanism to keep the peace 
and promote the people’s welfare. 

Unanimous approval of the Charter by the member coun- 
tries, which took only a brief eight years, buttresses the moral 
principles and rules of conduct set forth there. Many are as 
yet chiefly guideposts to Pan Americanism. But until that en- 
lightened day when they are followed automatically in every 
circumstance, they are significant signs of what these Western 
Hemisphere nations are striving for—what has been called 
“the American disposition toward democracy.” 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

THE FOLLOWING excerpts are from an 
editorial in Agricultura, official maga- 
zine of the Honduran Ministry of 
Natural Resources: 

“Food is man’s primary need, but 
unfortunately mankind is divided into 
two groups: those who have enough 
to eat and those who have not. 

“More than a billion people—a con- 
siderable group—are unable to obtain 
enough food to stay healthy and 
strong and for their children to grow 
normally. . . . Their diet consists prin- 
cipally of grains, roots, and tubers. 
There are poor people everywhere: on 
the densely populated Asiatic conti- 
nent, in regions of Africa and Europe, 
in areas of South and Central Amer- 
ica, and also . . . in parts of the most 
prosperous nations, 

“Only a few men eat well. They 
grow taller and are stronger. Not 
many die in childhood and, in gen- 
eral, they are long-lived. Their diet 
consists of fruits, vegetables, and ani- 
mal products, all rich in vitamins and 
minerals. Most live in North America, 
in parts of South America, in a large 
area of Western Europe, and in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

“These two groups are different be- 
cause the second uses modern science 
to advantage. Through application of 
scientific knowledge, they can produce 
more foods and more manufactured 
articles. Science allows people more 
buying power, education, time for 
rest—a better life in every sense. 
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“Two out of every three people in 
the world are farmers. Unfortunately, 
in most agricultural regions centuries- 
old farming methods have hardly 
changed at all. While a few farmers 
use tractors and modern harvesting 
machines, many others sow by hand 
and work with primitive tools. 

“The farmers of certain regions use 
selected seeds, which can better resist 
plagues, disease, and bad weather, 
and so produce more food per acre. In 
contrast, the farmers in other areas 
struggle against adverse elements and 
plant low-grade seeds in soil that has 
long been overworked. 

“The world has never known a real 
food surplus. There have always been 
many people suffering from mal- 
nutrition. Nevertheless, governments 

. have on occasion limited produc- 
tion, to keep prices of agricultural 
products high and thus afford a com- 
fortable living to rural families. 

“Farmers of the main producing 
nations are worried about the future. 
During World War II, production rose 
steadily, first because of the war and 
later to satisfy the nutritional needs 
of the devastated countries. Many 
fear a recurrence of what happened 
immediately after the First World 
War. There may be excessive produc- 
tion of foodstuffs—not in relation to 
the people’s needs but in relation to 
what they can buy. 

“If this should happen, prices 
would drop. People would be out of 
work. Farmers would lose their lands 


to the mortgage-holders. Fields would 
lie uncultivated, crops would be de- 
stroyed, and there would be compli- 
cated plans to pay the farmers not to 
produce. Hunger would again reign 
amid an abundance of food. 

“Farmers can produce sufficient 
food to wipe out hunger in the world, 
if they use the best farming methods 
known. Needy people can obtain suffi- 
cient food, if they have the opportunity 
to earn money to increase their buy- 
ing power. However, this cannot be 
achieved by a single nation or by a 
small group of nations. It will happen 
only through the combined efforts of 
many nations. . . .” 


INNOVATIONS 

“IF YOU HAD ASKED a North American 
of twenty years back the meaning of 
drive-in, Cinerama, motel, or stand- 
by, he would have been unable to 
answer, . . . for they are new words 
that have grown out of new circum- 
stances.” What do they mean? Eduardo 
J. Couture explains them from the 
Uruguayan viewpoint in El Pais, Mon- 
tevideo daily: 

“ ‘Drive-in’? means something like 
‘entre manejando [enter driving|.’ It 
is applied to certain movie theaters, 
banks, and restaurants. North 
Americans say they don’t like to get 
out of the car. The truth is that they 
have no place to park. . . . It is cheaper 
to drive a car than to park it... . 
With the famous parking meters . . . it 
takes a coin equal to thirty Uruguayan 
cents to park the car an hour. If you 
get a ticket, the fine doubles if not 
paid by the third day. The longer the 
delay, the more it increases, until 
finally it is cheaper to give them the 
car than to pay the fine. 

“So the ‘drive-in’ is the solution. 
Movies of this sort are like immense 
Greek open-air theaters. Cars enter 
winter and summer, in rain and in 
snow. And you watch the movie from 
the automobile. The sound? That is 
found in a can on a post next to each 
car. You put a box inside the car and 
listen to everything from the wild 
galloping of horses to the mad scene 
in Lucia de Lammermoor, from the 
deliberate intonation of Sir Winston 
Churchill to the silky rustle of Marilyn 
Monroe. . . . While the children sleep 
in the mother’s lap, the grandmother 
knits, and the father adds up the bills, 
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the rest of the family follows the dra- 
matic action. 

“You can imagine the tremendous 
effect this has had on the young 
people, who start driving at about 
fifteen. Taking a girl to the movies, 
which is customary in the United 
States, means being alone with her, in 
the dark, in a closed automobile. Par- 
ents are horrified; youngsters call it 
‘the passion pit.’ 

“*Cinerama’ is a new movie tech- 
nique. . . . The screen is semicircular, 
sort of wrapped around the audience, 
and images are projected from three 
machines. . . . Add to this the stereo- 
phonic sound, which issues from the 
sides of the theater, and the sensation 
is impressive. Scenes of water-skiing 
at Miami Beach make the audience 
feel the need to dry off. 

“ ‘Motel’ is a combination of motor 
and hotel: hotel for motors, or for 
people who are traveling by automo- 
bile. You don’t drive the car into the 
bedroom, but it does stay just about 
three yards from the head of the bed. 
Along the highways leading into U.S. 
cities . . . these ‘courts’ cluster by the 
hundreds. Travelers arrive, spend the 
night, and move on the next morning. 
They can, if they wish, visit the city, 


“That won’t be necessary now.”— 
Published by The Travelers Insurance 
Companies in Hartford, the booklet Fatal 
Fallacies reveals, among other interesting 
facts, that 22 per cent of traffic deaths 

in the U.S.A. occur on Saturdays, and that 
4:00 to 8:00 P.M. are the most dangerous 
hours. Ted Key provides humorous, though 
somewhat macabre, illustrations 


so. 


—La Prensa, Managua 


and sleep in the ‘motel.’ . . 

“ ‘Stand-by’ could be translated as 
‘estar de pie, cerca [stand, near}. 
Near what? Near the gate leading to 
an airplane. The air passenger nor- 
mally has a reservation, but if he has 
not had time to make it or if there 
was no seat available. . . , he can take 
a chance and wait at the gate. .. . All 
the problems concerning the ticket, 
baggage, and weight are taken care of 
beforehand. In the Atlanta, Georgia, 
airport there is a special window and 
a special gate for ‘stand-bys” The 
abnormal has been systematized. . . . 

“Next will individual air 
travel. It may even happen in our own 
generation. Personal helicopters will 
hang like hats on racks. . . .” 


FOR THE LADIES 


To KEEP from growing old, Emi Bu- 
lhédes Carvalho da Fonseca suggests 
that you move around. Her article ap- 
peared in O Cruzeiro, weekly maga- 
zine published in Rio de Janeiro: 

“Women should choose the coun- 
tries they live in according to their 
years. Brazil is ideal for ‘sprouts’ from 
seventeen to twenty-five. . . . Here they 
have admirers of all ages, from their 
contemporaries to the old-timers . . 
who recapture their youth as they gaze 
at graceful figures, small waists, and 
slightly crazy hair-dos. . . . At parties, 
on public transportation, in tearooms, 
everywhere, the entrance of a young 
girl with laughing eyes and painted 
lips never goes unnoticed. They may 
be only sixteen or seventeen, but they 
are aware of the attention they attract 
and . . . assume attitudes of frank 
superiority. 

“However, . .. in France very young 
women score absolute zero. That is, 
they do not exist, femininely speaking. 


come 


A schoolgirl may mean something to 
her boy friend, but if a thirty- or 
forty-year-old woman appears on the 
scene, the young girl is completely 


outclassed. Her rival possesses an in- 
superable quality: experience. . . . 
That is what the European appreciates 
—physical and moral attributes com- 
bined in seductive perfection that can- 
not be achieved until middle age. 

“A European woman of fifty is still 
at her zenith. But from then on she 
goes slowly downhill. . . . At sixty she 
should, for her own happiness, move 
to another continent. 

“The United States is the place for 
her. There are no old women there. 
. . . They don’t dye their hair, as is 
customary here, or try to look younger 
than they are. U.S. women let their 
hair turn white and are not disturbed 
when wrinkles appear and their skin 
loses its freshness. . . . They just ig- 
nore old age. 

“There no one ridicules gay, elderly 
women who enjoy themselves and wear 
colorful dresses. . . . And the men 
enjoy dancing with ladies who could 
be their grandmothers as much as 
with young girls, so long as both fol- 
low their lead and flatter them. 

“And old women dance because 
they like to dance. They don’t take 
care of their grandchildren. . . . 
Daughters respect the private lives of 
their mothers and let them have a 
good time. .. . The United States is a 
country where young and old have 
the same privileges and pleasures. . . .” 


“YES, BUT—” 

THIS WRY REPRIMAND comes from 
Union, a weekly paper published in 
Mexico City: 

“A Venetian shoemaker was scru- 
tinizing a work of art by a famous 
master. 

“What do you think of the picture? 
Do you like it?’ he was asked. 

“It’s very beautiful,’ he replied, 
‘but one shoe isn’t right. The hole for 
the lace is in the wrong place.’ 

“This business of finding ‘buts’ in 
everything occurs all too fre- 
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quently, and, on the other hand, the 
talent for minimizing defects, espe- 
cially if they are small, . . . is much 
too rare a virtue. A lot of harm is 
done when enthusiasm is chilled .. . 
by ‘Yes, but—’. 

“Even the best hunter misses a rab- 
bit now and then. That does not mean 
he is a poor marksman. . . .” 


Illustration by Sorazabal in Paraguay, 
lively new magazine published monthly by 
Government Tourist Office in Asuncion. 
Most articles are in Spanish; some are 
translated into English and French 


BOON TO PUERTO RICO 


Accorpinc to El Mundo, Puerto Rican 
daily, a Spanish expert, Dr. Ricardo 
Hurtado Izquierdo, “has produced a 
new coconut derivative to replace com- 
mercial copra. From it he extracts an 
extra-fine virgin oil unique in the 
world coconut industry . . . that could 
bring the island between thirty and 
forty million dollars a year. 

“With limited financial resources, 
Dr. Hurtado came to Puerto Rico five 
months ago from Spain, where he had 
managed important Barcelona _fac- 
tories that were using coconuts im- 
ported from the Guiana Highlands in 
eastern Venezuela. In Barcelona he 
had been impressed by an account in 
El Mundo of the annual loss of thou- 
sands of coconuts for lack of a market. 
Encouraged by Father Antonio Bello 
. . . of Canévanas, he came to the 
island to help the faltering industry. 

“In Canévanas the whole community 
backed his efforts, and the Town 
Council provided the only place avail- 


able for his experiments: a building 
formerly used as the public slaughter- 
house. There he set up a small labo- 
ratory ... and began to design the 
equipment to produce the oil. . . . 

“He has predicted that Puerto Rico 
will be the first . . . to manufacture a 
variety of coconut derivatives in 
quantities that will assure the stability 
and expansion of this branch of agri- 
culture. ‘Even now, he says... 
‘Puerto Rico produces derivatives 
whose quality is unequaled in the 
world market.’ 

“Dr. Hurtado’s substitute for com- 
mercial copra contains, according to 
the results of experiments in govern- 
ment laboratories, 66.27 per cent 
oil. . . . Samples sent to the United 
States, Venezuela, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Colombia, Cuba, Uruguay, and other 
countries have provoked demands that 
would require a tenfold increase in 
Puerto Rican coconut production. 
More than that, the world market for 
the products manufactured by Dr. 
Hurtado in his experimental plant is 
virtually limitless. 

“In addition to the .. . oil, this new 
industry could market the material 
from which it is extracted. . . . 

“But Dr. Hurtado believes he can 
do more for the economy and for 
Puerto Rican workers by concentrat- 
ing on producing the raw material to 
be used by industries that may spring 
up ... and furnish a livelihood to 
many families. The Industrial Devel- 
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“Just a minute and I'll have you out of 
that fix.’—Manchete, Rio de Janeiro 


opment Company has taken an interest 
in the Spanish expert’s projects, with 
the hope of attracting U.S. industrial 
capital to set up five factories on the 
island, conveniently located in the 
coconut production centers. .. . 

“From the extracted oil, Dr. Hur- 
tado has made a dry substance of 
high nutritive value, which he calls 
‘arinolina.” This can be used as a 
substitute for oats, but he does not 
intend to produce it in quantity un- 
less industry can use it as raw ma- 
terial... . 

“Puerto Rico produces from twenty- 
three to twenty-five million coconuts 
a year... , and the annual loss— 
from lack of markets, price fluctua- 
tions, and other factors—is calculated 
at three million. This, of course, dis- 
courages improvement of plantations. 
Dr. Hurtado hopes to raise produc- 
tion to 150,000,000 coconuts a year 
by creating a world market for the 
raw material processed in his experi- 
mental plant. . . . 

“Limited working space is a prob- 
lem now, but this does not .. . dis- 
courage Dr. Hurtado. He is firmly 
convinced that his work will save one 
of Puerto Rico’s oldest agricultural 
industries.” 
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BOOKS IN CARACAS 


PUBLISHING got under way in the Western Hemisphere in 
1539, when a newly imported printing press in Mexico 
City brought out Bishop Juan de Zumarraga’s bilingual 
Breve y Mas Compendiosa Doctrina Christiana en Lengua 
Mexicana y Castellana. What has been happening in this 
field since then, and, more specifically, what is going 
on today? The whole course of four hundred years of 
book writing, publishing, and distributing will be on 
exhibition at the First American Book Festival, to be 
held at the Caracas University City in November under 
the auspices of the Central University of Venezuela and 
the Pan American Union. 

Libraries and publishing firms of the entire Hemi- 
sphere are cooperating to help the festival portray Amer- 
ican cultural activity as completely as possible. For the 
organizers have ambitious plans—besides the book ex- 
hibits there are to be displays and demonstrations of 
various kinds, a room devoted to the pre-Conquest civili- 
zations, and round-table discussions with participants 
from all over the Hemisphere. 

The main section of the festival, of course, will be 
the displays of books, emphasizing those of the twentieth 
century. One will contain books and magazines dealing 
with art, science, technology, philosophy, literature, edu- 
cation, and history, published since 1900; another will 
feature volumes of special ‘importance in publishing 
history during the same period; a third will be a selec- 
tion of the handsomest books manufactured in America. 


In addition, books and special issues of magazines pub- 
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lished elsewhere in the world but dealing with American 
themes or written by American authors will be shown. 

Separate salons will house displays on closely related 
subjects: 

History of Writing: how the diverse forms of setting 
down language have developed since prehistory; alpha- 
betical and other systems; the various materials used 
for writing. 

History of Printing: since before Gutenberg; in par- 
ticular, a panorama of Western Hemisphere printing 
from its beginnings, through photographs, documents, 
specimens of printed works, type displays, and so on. 

Maps of America: a historical survey. 

Library Organization: equipment and methods for 
libraries of various kinds—university, national, public, 
traveling—with photographs of such libraries in opera- 
tion. 

Book Reproduction and Protection: microfilm, photo- 
stating, microcards, lamination, and book-care methods 
for libraries. 

How a Book is Manufactured: the steps in getting a 
book from manuscript form to the hands of the reader, 
demonstrated by means of the printing shop set up to 
produce festival publications. 

American Bibliography: a hall honoring Medina, Ha- 
risse, Garcia Icazbalceta, Sanchez, and other eminent 
figures in the field. 

El Cojo Ilustrado: to show the history of printing in 
the host country, a room devoted to a leading Vene- 
zuelan magazine of the past. 

American Music: a record library with regularly 
scheduled concerts. 
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Caracas University City, where First American Book Festival will 
be held in November 

An exhibition on their specialty prepared by the Vene- 
zuelan graphic-arts professional society, programs of 
documentary films, and a book fair organized by the 
Venezuelan Book Chamber under university supervision 
are among the special attractions planned. 

Expecting widespread interest in the festival, the 
sponsors intend to set up an information bureau to 
answer questions from prospective visitors about trans- 
portation, lodgings, and other places to see in Vene- 
zuela. Their hope is that the success of this first festival 
will make it a permanent affair, held successively, at 
regular intervals, in all the American countries. 


EVER SINCE COLUMBUS 
A History or Latin America, by Hubert Herring. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955. 796 p. Maps. $6.50 


Reviewed by James A. Cuneo 


In a world filled with international discord and dan- 
gerous tensions, the Western Hemisphere has emerged 
as an oasis of continent-wide peace and solidarity. The 
recent tranquil and amicable “summit” meeting of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower with the Prime Minister of Canada and 
the President of Mexico is a vivid illustration of the 
new type of international relations based on personal 
acquaintance of the leaders, consultation, and mutual 
assistance. 

The observance of Pan American Day, April 14, in the 
twenty-one nations of the Western Hemisphere, focuses 
attention on the spirit of unity and friendship which 
joins 350,000,000 Americans of many creeds, languages, 
and cultures in a manner without precedent. Professor 
Hubert Herring’s recent A History of Latin America is 
essential reading for any North American who wishes to 
become better acquainted with his southern neighbors. 

In attempting to write a comprehensive one-volume 
history of Latin America from its beginnings through 
1954, the author assumed a tremendous task. The first 
section, “Foregrounds and Backgrounds,” includes the 
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land and the people, the contrasting Indian, Iberian, and 
African backgrounds. Mr. Herring has integrated all 
this diverse and varied material into a very readable and 
interesting Part I. Part II, “The Iberians in the New 
World,” includes discovery and conquest, and the colo- 
nial period, describing quite adequately the colonial 
government, the part played by the church, the control 
and development of the economy, the educational sys- 
tem, and the social and cultural patterns. Mr. Herring 
has combined scope with detail, and has done so re- 
markably well. Any biases of the writer, factual dis- 
crepancies, and other possible faults are minor in com- 
parison to the merits of these different chapters. Part III, 
entitled “The New World Breaks with the Old,” covers 
the severing of ties between the Iberian kingdoms and 
their American colonies. Parts IV to X are concerned 
with Mexico, Middle America, the lands of the Spanish 
Main (Venezuela and Colombia), the Indian lands of the 
Andes (Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia), Chile, the repub- 
lics of the Rio de la Plata (Argentina, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay), and Brazil, respectively. Part XI deals with 
relations between Latin America and the United States. 

The book gives an inclusive picture of Latin America. 
Well organized and blessed with continuity and perspec- 
tive, it serves to stimulate interest in a more complete 
study of the forces and trends moving the twenty repub- 
lics of Latin America, which stretch from the southern 
border of the United States six thousand miles down to 
Cape Horn, and cover about three times the area of the 
United States. Latin America is populated by 175,000,000 
people and is growing at the rate of 3,500,000 a year. 

Though scholarly, Professor Herring’s book is written 
in a brisk and unencumbered style. Its most important 
characteristic, however, is its breadth and adequacy of 
grasp, for in its 796 pages it encompasses the principal 
events and personalities necessary for a clear under- 
standing of the historical and cultural evolution of 
Latin America. 
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A History of Latin America is the sort of book that 
belongs in one’s library both for immediate enjoyment 
and for future reference. It provides an illuminating 
analysis of the diverse roots and past experiences which 
are responsible for the lively and complex structure of 
the lands south of the border. 


James A. Cuneo is associate professor of Spanish at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


NEW LANDS TO THE WEST 


Worips Beyonp THE Horizon: THE GREAT AGE OF 
DiscOVERY FROM COLUMBUS TO THE PRESENT, by Joachim 
G. Leithauser. Translated from the German by Hugh 
Merrick. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955. 412 p. 
Illus. $6.75 


ExpLoraTions IN AMERICA BeFrore CoLumBus, by Hjal- 
mar R. Holand. New York, Twayne Publishers, 1956. 
381 p. Illus. $6.00 


Reviewed by Muna Lee 


Herr Leithauser’s survey of worlds beyond the ever- 
extending horizon, with a retrospective glance at Hanno 
the Carthaginian and a forward look into interplanetary 
space, deals in considerable detail with discoveries in 
America North and South (not omitting the Arctic and 
Antarctic), in Africa, and in the Pacific. (“Asia needed 
no discoverers.”) It all makes a highly dramatic narra- 
tive, intentionally as well as inevitably so, since the 
author has made the logs of the explorers the basis of 
his narrative. That being the case, it is surprising to 
find that the bibliography, with the exception of La 
Condamine’s works and one book by S. Ruge published 
in 1881, lists only titles in English. 

Herr Leithauser writes, and Mr. Merrick translates, 
with vivacity and ease; and the objective is rather to 
bring to vivid life the tremendous event—or the memo- 
rable incident—than to make a final evaluation or even 
to measure relatively. The author seems, for example, to 
be largely unaware of the part played by the Pinzo6ns 
in the discovery of America; and he is almost as con- 
temptuous in writing of Amerigo Vespucci as of Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook, although he does rather grudgingly 
credit Vespucci for “his greatest service . . . in that he 
coined the idea of the ‘New World’ and so laid open the 
way to a proper comprehension of these new discoveries.” 
John Cabot is one of his heroes; Vespucci obviously is 
not. Orellana’s tremendous voyage is dismissed with two 
pages which remain somewhat cursory even while qualify- 
ing the voyage as “one of the most fantastic of the whole 
history of discovery.” La Condamine, on the contrary, is 
treated with detail so meticulous as to include pre-voyage 
dining in Paris. Juan Sebastian Elcano, however, is 
given due credit (as Captain del Cano) for first circum- 
navigating the globe. 

The spirit of Herr Leithauser’s book, as an account 
of man’s achievements in discovery and exploration, is 
by the nature of its materials a spirit of affirmation. The 
author recalls the dire prophecies of the Nuremberg 


Kensington Stone, unearthed in Kensington, Minnesota, in 1898, 
bears controversial runes cited by Hjalmar Holand as proof that 
Scandinavian explorers passed through Midwest in 1362. Another 
theory is that inscription is nineteenth-century forgery. 
Illustration from Explorations in America Before Columbus 


Chronicle of 1493, which, asserting the final age of 
mankind to be at hand, forecast “conditions so terrible 
that no man will be able to lead a decent life, with flood, 
earthquake, pestilence, and famine imminent and in- 
escapable.” “And if our present age,” meditates the au- 
thor, “lies under the cloud of imminent self-destruction, 
of dark prophecies and a general sense of inability to 
see the way out of its difficulties, perhaps it is fair to 
ask whether someday soon a new Columbus of space 
may not herald a new age of progress.” 

Mr. Holand’s thesis, obviously arising from fervent 
conviction, is that America was sighted by Bjarni 
Herjulfson in the year 988, visited by Leif Erikson in 
1003, and at least temporarily colonized by Thorfin 
Karlsevni in 1010. These and other controversial hypoth- 
eses present no difficulties of credence for Mr. Holand’s 
truculent enthusiasm. He is equally receptive with regard 
to the alleged medieval Scandinavian origin of the 
Stone Tower at Newport (supposed by some to have 
been Benedict Arnold’s windmill) and the authenticity 
of the Kensington Stone of Douglas County, Minnesota, 
which purportedly records the misadventures there of a 
Scandinavian exploring party in 1362. All of Mr. 
Holand’s major assumptions are still moot. 
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Muna Lee of the U.S. Department of State has worked for many 
years in the inter-American cultural field and is a noted poet- 
translator. 
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The Garcias with their two daughters during a visit to Miami, 
Florida. Juliana (left) just arrived in the United States with 

her husband, Federico Juan Silveyra, Argentine consul in New 
York, and their four-year-old daughter Marcela. Marta (right), a 
graduate of normal school in Argentina, lives in Westport, 
Connecticut, with her husband, Tito M. Saubidet—who is 
studying chemistry at Columbia University—and their 
three-year-old son Daniel 


Mrs. Garcia, the former Marta 

Lelia Garcia Maldonado, is 

qualified as a normal-school teacher— 
although she has not practiced the 
profession—and says her “only hobby” 
is writing. She spends many hours 

at her desk describing facets of her 
country for U. S. readers or turning 
out articles for Buenos Aires 
newspapers on a theme that 
profoundly interests her: democracy 
in the world at large and the 
strengthening of its position in 


Argentina 


On balmy days the 
Ambassador and his wife 
enjoy sitting in the garden 
of the Embassy, an old 
mansion on Massachusetts 
Avenue. Both are widely 
read and are lively 
conversationalists 


Dr. Eduardo Augusto Garcia, the new Argentine Ambassador 
to the OAS, is a jurist and man of letters who has devoted much of 
his professional life to the study of human rights. This is a theme 
on which he has published a multitude of articles, and on which 
he gave innumerable speeches in a tenacious campaign in behalf 
of democracy and freedom that he carried on in his country from 
1943 up to the time of his present appointment. His intense 
political activities prevented him from publishing many other legal 
works he prepared during that period. 


The Ambassador has followed closely the juridical progress of 
the OAS. He feels it is in this field that it has made the greatest 
strides. Of the OAS programs and projects now under way, he 
considers of fundamental importance the work of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council and of the OAS Council’s 
subcommittee to study Resolution 29 of the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference, on establishment of an Inter-American Court for the 
Protection of Human Rights. “We must hurry to apply this 
principle,” he says, “for if peoples—and individuals—lack justice 
and security, they are more vulnerable to despair and consequent 
hatred and suffering. The nations of America have resolved to build 
a better world, where one can live in dignity and without fear. 
Argentina backs this noble ideal with its traditional democratic 
zeal and love of justice.” 


Ambassador Garcia was born in Mendoza, the capital of the 


province of the same name. He graduated in law from the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires in 1925 and took his Doctor of Laws degree 
in 1931. He taught trial law at the National University of La Plata 
and at one time was Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs. He is a 
member of many legal organizations both at home and abroad. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


INVESTMENT BARRIERS 
Dear Sirs: 

I have read with interest the letter in your March issue advo- 
cating investments in Latin America by individuals. However, I 
feel that the attention of every individual contemplating invest- 
ments abroad should be called to the possibility that any higher 
return in income may be wiped out by the loss of a considerable 
part of his principal through the operation of Latin American 
inheritance taxes. The rates are usually graduated according to 
amount and relationship, the highest-bracket rate in four coun- 
tries being over 70 per cent and in another three over 50 per cent. 
In at least seven countries, foreign capital is discouraged by a 
discriminatory inheritance tax, and in four countries the tax is 
doubled in the case of North American or other foreign bene- 
ficiaries. On top of that is the possibility of excessive and un- 
realistic valuations on corporate stock. The credit for foreign taxes 
now permitted United States citizens against the Federal Estate 
Tax is available only to a limited extent, and often not at all. 

The U.S. estate tax is similarly inhospitable to nonresident 
aliens investing in U.S. corporations, in denying them all but 
two thousand dollars of the sixty-thousand-dollar exemption al- 
lowed citizens or residents, in denying the marital deduction, and 
in other respects, but the situation is different in that the United 
States is not seeking to attract foreign investors. 

Some of these countries publicize their nonexistent or low in- 
come taxes, but fail to mention the existence and effect of the 
death taxes. The regrettable part is that most of these countries 
could take in much more in taxes by withholding a reasonable 
personal income tax, which the United States stockholder could 
ordinarily use as a Federal income tax deduction. 

Nelson Gammans 


New York, New York 


ADIOS, SANTO TOMAS 
Dear Sirs: 

I read Betty Reef’s report (“Adiés, Santo Tomas”) in the April 
issue of Americas with a peculiar mixture of feelings. Like the 
Santo Tomasefnios themselves, I’m sorry the old place had to go, 
but happy that Mexico’s electrification program is moving ahead. 
As a norteamericano, I of course have no business mixing in local 
affairs, but I can’t help wishing they’d put the whole thing off 
a little while longer. The new lake is a good thing, but it puts 
a bad crimp in my plans to retrace a happy afternoon of four 
long years ago. 

Our touring group of two dozen U.S. newspapermen plus guides 
and dignitaries including the Governor of the State of Mexico, 
Ing. Salvador Sanchez Colin, got to Santo Tomas sometime around 
noon. . .. We were hungry, footsore, and dry of throat when our 
motor caravan, winding along a narrow road through the jungle, 
came abruptly to a clearing where a bridge spanned a narrow 
river. The sound of music reached our ears. The cars paused and 
as the dust settled we saw a throng of people from whose midst 
emerged the source of the music. It was a five- or six-piece brass 
band, energetically thumping and tootling its way through a march 
that bore a distant, Mexican-flavored resemblance to something 
by Sousa. 

After days spent in looking at Mexico, we found Mexico look- 
ing at us. Few of us spoke much Spanish; none of them seemed 
to speak English. So we exchanged self-conscious grins. Then we 
were escorted down into the picnic grove. The crowd—it must 
have included every ambulant inhabitant of Santo Tomas—flowed 
along with us. 

Beneath the trees was a long table covered with a white cloth 
and set for what looked like a banquet of state, which it turned 
out to be. We had tasted Mexican hospitality at its glossiest in 
Mexico City—and had never felt so luxuriously pampered—but 
this was even richer. 

As we ate, and drank the fine Mexican beer, the silent throng 
pressed close on all sides, watching intently. Behind us the little 
band alternated its off-key marches with the suave, lilting music 
of a mariachi ensemble which had miraculously materialized out 
of somewhere. The meal over, we leaned on our elbows, too 


stuffed with food and drink to lean back, and tried not to be 
self-conscious. Then came the speeches. Ing. Sanchez Colin, the 
young Governor, led off. He spoke in Spanish; we gathered 
nothing of his words but smiled when our hosts smiled and ap- 
plauded when they did. Then an ancient gentleman whom we 
took to be the village patriarch emerged. He may have been in 
his nineties but he was erect and clothed in enormous dignity. 
We sensed words of welcome and pride in his voice, and I recall 
that when his brief address was over we applauded even more 
vigorously than we had for the Governor. Everyone seemed im- 
mensely pleased at that. One of the Spanish-speaking members 
of our party arose for a speech of response which brought down 
the house—should I say grove?—and it was time to go. The 
crowd followed us through the main street of town and to the 
outskirts. Then Santo Tomas disappeared again in the haze of 
dust that arose in our wake. 

In Miss Reef’s article the village priest, Father Santana, boasts 
about how “dry” his city had become. The Padre must have 
worked mighty hard im the past four years to turn the town’s 
taste from beer, if the amount put before us that sunny after- 
noon was any measure of its inventory of the liquid. As for the 
calzones which he claims to have replaced with trousers, to my 
inexperienced eye it appeared that practically every male towns- 
man of March, 1952, was attired in the pajama-like garment of 
rural Mexico. I must say they looked mighty comfortable. I, in 
my sweltering “tropical worsted” from a Washington mens’ wear 
shop, envied them. And shoes? I wanted to take mine off, too. 

My dream of getting another look at Santo Tomas probably 
was an idle one; it is certainly academic now. If any of the folks 
from there care to visit my village on the Potomac, I can’t 
guarantee that we can show them as good a time as they showed 
us, but I'd be very pleased to try. 

Sid A. Levy 


EARLY SPELUNKERS Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: 

In your November 1955 issue, you published excelletit photo- 
graphs and an article on one of the great natural wonders of my 
country, the Lanquin Caves. . . . The caves have been known 
since the Conquest apart from what was known of them by the 
Mayas. The colonial chroniclers bear this out. To be brief, I 
will mention only two of them: 

In the sixteenth century, Fray Francisco Montero de Miranda 
wrote and sent to Diego Garcia de Palacio, member of the Royal 
Audiencia of Guatemala, his “Description of Verapaz Province,” 
the original of which is at . . . the University of Texas. 

“...In a town called San Agustin, I saw a great natural 
wonder, because between two very high mountain ranges, there 
is a very long and deep cave of such width and capacity that a 
large number of men and horses can enter it. . . . The perpetual 
dripping of water produced there . . . has sculptured on its walls 
and in its caverns, even on the ground where it falls, many pillars, 
carvings, and imaginary things as white as alabaster and ad- 
mirable to see. This cave is so cold that one cannot be long 
inside without its coldness penetrating the bones, and because of 
this neither bird nor insect nor animals breed here although 
there are signs in the holes of the rocks at the entrance of owls 
and other birds of this type... .” 

[There is also the account written] in the last few days of the 
colonial period by the priest-chronicler Domingo Juarros in his 
compendium of the History of the City of Guatemala (1808). He 
makes reference to “some notable peculiarities which are found 
in Verapaz Province”: “. . . Primarily it is worthwhile to name 
the celebrated cave that is seen in the town of San Agustin 
Lanquin: [Here] the water collects and creates very beautiful 
stalactites.” 

Oscar Ronaldo Cruz M. 


FLY YOURSELF ABROAD Guatemala City, Guatemala 


Dear Sirs: 

As one who has an active interest in travel through Latin 
America, I have been one of your fine magazine’s avid readers. I 
was particularly interested in the January issue devoted to travel 
and to the letter it prompted from the President of the American 
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Society of Travel Agents, Mr. T. J. Donovan (April 1956 
Americas). In stating his belief that the lowering of the entry 
requirements for U.S. and Canadian citizens would assist the 
Latin American states in their efforts to encourage tourist travel 
to that area, Mr. Donovan merely touched on the point. 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association represents fifty-five 
thousand private pilots and aircraft owners, many of whom use 
their planes for vacation travel, and an increasing number of 
whom take advantage of the assistance this organization provides 
in obtaining the permissions required by most of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries for the entry or over-flight of private aircraft. Last 
year the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association processed ap- 
proximately 1,500 foreign flights—75 per cent of this number 
involving the Caribbean and Latin America. So far as we are 
concerned, it would be beneficial not only to facilitate personal 
entry of tourists to the excellent vacation areas to the south, but 
also the entry of private planes. 

Despite the surprising number of tourist pilots who are receiv- 
ing our assistance in complying with the endless paper work 
involved in setting up a foreign flight, there are undoubtedly 
many who, discouraged by the red tape and time, completely 
abandon the idea of a trip to Central and South America or the 
Caribbean, and instead settle for a trip to Mexico or Cuba where 
entry is a relatively simple matter. In 1955, two thousand tourists 
visited Cuba in private aircraft, and this number will undoubtedly 
increase. Mexico has set up a similar plan and is enjoying an 
increasing tourist volume. 

Despite the reluctance some of our southern neighbors exhibit in 
clinging to their discouraging requirements, there are a few in 
addition to those already mentioned that have been progressive 
in this field. Honduras, Panama, Chile, Peru, and Argentina 
make no requirement other than prior notification of an aircraft's 
intended entry. We hear that Nicaragua will soon follow suit. 

William Giglio 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 


STUDENT TRAVEL Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: 

We believe you may be interested in hearing about a most 
unusual study-travel air tour to Central America sponsored by the 
American Museum of Natural History of New York City in asso- 
ciation with the New York City Board of Education. Under the 
leadership of C. Bruce Hunter, Supervisor of Adult Programs and 
museum lecturer in anthropology, the tour will include Mexico 
and Yucatan, Guatemala, and Honduras. The trip is specially 
arranged for a group of fifteen persons interested in the famous 
archeological monuments as well as the Colonial Period of Central 
America. Visits to native Indian villages and markets offer an 
opportunity to examine folk crafts. Covering the five weeks be- 
tween July 2 and August 6, the trip will provide cultural experi- 
ences for the enjoyment of most anyone interested in the Amer- 
icas. Tour rate: $860.00. Write me for arrangements. 

(Mrs.) Irma S. Jonas 
Guild of Student Travel 
500 Fifth Avenue 


CALLING ALL CHOIRS New York 36, New York 


Dear Sirs: 

I am in charge of publicity for the University of Chile Chorus 
and would like to get in touch with other university people who 
like to sing together. Our group does everything from holding 
concerts in all the provinces to furnishing material to other 
choruses. During the past year we have tried to extend our con- 
tacts with other American groups, preferably at university level, 


and so far we have established exchanges with choruses in 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Costa Rica. I hope you will publish this 
letter so that we can reach still other groups. Letters in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, or German will be welcome. 

Sergio Escobar 

Coro Mixto Universitario 
Lira 150 

BOOKS AND AUTHORS Santiago, Chile 

Dear Sirs: 

AMERICAS is as interesting as ever. I recently gave it to some 
friends and they were much impressed by it. It seems to me 
especially worthwhile to publish such articles as “Shakespeare 
and Cervantes” (November 1955) and the book notes, which are 
simply yet seriously written. By all means continue such things. 

Arturo Sergio Visca 


PERSONAL GUIDE Montevideo, Uruguay 


Dear Sirs: 

I would like to repeat the offer I made in your “Letters to the 
Editors” section in the December 1954 Americas. I would be 
glad to accompany any visitors in Argentina and help them and 
inform them about the country in any way that I can. I would 
also be glad to furnish information by correspondence to people 
in other countries interested in knowing more about mine. Far 
from having any ulterior motives or profit-making scheme in mind, 
I just want to help correct erroneous impressions. I speak English 
and am studying economics at the University of Buenos Aires. 

Germinal Nogués 
Anchorena 1262 


JUST OUR STYLE Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Dear Sirs: 

The simplicity of style in Americas’ articles is impressive: no 
unnecessary erudition or pompous language. . . . / As a student of 
architecture, I would like to see more articles on that subject, 
such as in the November 1950 English edition (see “Neighborhood 
No. 3,” by Fernando Belaunde-Terry) . 

Gildo Montenegro 


HOBBY LOBBY Recife, Brazil 


Dear Sirs: 

I would like to find ... persons ... in Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, 
or Argentina who .. . will . . . exchange photographs or nega- 
tives of buses, trams, and ships. This [is my] hobby. I am a 
member of the Steamship Historical Society of America and the 
Motor Bus Society. Through some British magazines I was able 
to establish contacts in England, Northern Ireland, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

Edward T. Gibbs 
729A Macon Street 
Brooklyn 33, New York 
BOOK TRADER 
Dear Sirs: 

If someone in the United States would send me any of the fol- 
lowing books—Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary (1955 edition), 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, Webster's Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, Webster's Biographical Dictionary, and The 
Outline of History, by H. G. Wells—I will be happy to reciprocate 
by sending him some Argentine books on many interesting sub- 
jects. I’d also like some pen pals in English and Spanish. 

P. P. Alende 

San Martin 1586 
Esperanza, Santa Fe 
Argentina 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, 


and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 


Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 


number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 


states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 
The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washington, D. C. Called “The House of the 


Americas,"’ its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western 


Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 
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MAIL BAG 

The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
below by the initials after the name. Those who are stu- 
dents are asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) 
or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by 


an asterisk after the name. 


Celestino M. Esteban (E, S) 

J. B. Maciel 125 

Coronel Dorrego 

Buenos Aires Province, Argentina 


Waldir Santiana (S, P)—H 
Rua Quimberlita 476 

Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais 
Brazil 


Francisco Aprigliano 
(E, S, P, F, Italian) 

Oporto 6165 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Mrs. Nellie Allan (E, S 
12746 Washburn Avenue 
Detroit 38, Michigan 


George Regules (E, S)* 
Ramon Lista 5292 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


José Luis Kaufmann (S, German) 
Almirante Brown 322 

Villa Ballester, F.N.G.B. Mitre 
Buenos Aires Province, Argentina 


Arthur McLendon (E, S, F)—H* 
95 Ranch Drive, Route 4 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Ethel A. Bonorino (E, S) 
Necochea 627 

Kamos Mejia—F.N.D.F. Sarmiento 
Buenos Aires Province, Argentina 


John Michael (E, Polish) 
2234 Fraley Street 
Philadelphia 37, Pennsylvania 


Sharon Leitinger (E, S)—C 
Route No. 5, Box 537 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Kathleen Nelson (E, S)—C 
2760 S. Fulton Street 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


Mari Ann Bloniarz (E, S)—C 
Cardinal Stritch College 
3195 S. Superior Street 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


Anne Gibbons (E, S)—C 
Cardinal Stritch College 
3195 South Superior Street 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


Elena Noemi Jubert (E, S)—H 
Rodriguez 846 

Bahia Blanca 

Buenos Aires Province, Argentina 


Oswaldo A. Saldafia Diaz 

(E, S, P, Italian) 
Saenz Pefia 1418, La Victoria 
Lima, Peru 


Carolina Pepper (E, S)—H 
Casilla 1094 
Santiago, Chile 


Emiliana Marcondes Cértes 

(E, S, P, F, Italian)* 
Avenida Dezoito de Julho, 51 
Além Paraiba, Minas Gerais, Brazil 


Francisco S. Saraiva (E, S, P) 
Vila Goncalves dos Santos No. 7 
Fortaleza, CE, Brazil 


Sonia Correa Fernandez (E, S, F) 
Calle Santa Ménica 2341 
Santiago, Chile 


Amaranto Fernandez Garcia 
(E, S, F)—C 

Apartado Aéreo 454 

Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic 


Karen Shallcross (E, S, Latin)—H 
500 Collingdale Avenue 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania 


Lynda Robertson (E, F)—H 
506 Collingdale Avenue 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania 


Ligia S. Mendoza (E, S, P) 
Calle Ambato No. 454 
Quito, Ecuador 


Orlando Baioni (S, Italian) 
Pedro Agote 1317, Suc. 28 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Carol Kaiser (E, S)—H 
409 Cherry Street 
Scranton 5, Pennsylvania 


Luis A. Tosiani (E, S)—C 
Casilla de Correo 104 
Hospital Transito 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


Maria Asuncién Cérdova 
(E, S, F)—C 

El Coihue 4184, Lo Castillo 

Santiago, Chile 


Bernardo Paris (E, S, Italian) 
Primera Junta 68 
Presidencia Roque Saenz Pena 
Chaco, Argentina 


Ana Gladys Jémar and Maria Luisa 
Jémar (S. F) 

Avellaneda 599, 

Ramos Mejia, 

Buenos Aires Province, F.N.D.F.S. 

Argentina 


Sherrie Pomeroy (E, S)—H 
657 Ukiah Way 
Upland, California 


Norma E. Forbitti (E, S) 
Patricios 660, 2°/D 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Virgilio Rocha (E, S, P) 
Rua Princesa Isabel, 576 
Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil 


Vério Ferreira da Costa 
(E, S, P, F)—H 

Rua Frei Miguelinho, 60 
(Coqueiral! ) 

Recife, Pe, Brazil 


Ignez Dias da Costa Vidal (S, P) 
Rua Santa Cruz, 549 
Pelotas, RS, Brazil 


Jorge Bocchini (E, S) 

Boulevard Ader 4050 

Villa Adelina, F.N.G.M.B. 
Buenos Aires Province, Argentina 


José R. Quiroga y Q., D.D.S. (E, S)* 
Casilla 246 
La Paz, Bolivia 


Dr. W. Sivel, D.E. (E, German) 
231 East 82nd Street 
New York 28, New York 


Vicente Herrera Rogla (E, S) 
C/. Valencia, 614 3° 
Barcelona, Spain 


Claudio Agustin Solana 
(E, F, Italian) 
General Roca (F.C.N.G.B.M.) 


Cérdoba Province, Argentina 


Maria del Carmen Bolafios (E, S) 
Urb. San Martin 

Edf. **Beta,”’ Apt. I 

Caracas, Venezuela 


KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS’ 
cooking? 


These questions were inspired by | Qué Rico! Recipes from Latin America, 
published by the Pan American Union. For a copy of this pamphlet, con- 
taining complete recipes of these and many other dishes, send twenty- 
five cents to the Publications Division, Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D. C. 
Answers on page 24 

1. In the Dominican Republic, is sancocho a soup, a casserole, a kind 
of salad, or a stew? 

2. Is the Argentine stew containing meat, squash, potatoes, and car- 
rots called locro, slumgullén, couscous, or baklava? 

3. Is the principal ingredient of the Brazilian dish feijoada black 
beans, corn meal, chicken, or beef? 

4. In the United States, are you most likely to find guacamole, both 
a Guatema'an and a Mexican dish, served at breakfast, coffee time, tea- 
time, or cocktail parties? 


d in Colombia known as 


5. Are the sweet fritters widely « 
bufuelos, bistecs, panqueques, or papayas? 

6. Cocereva, a Paraguayan dish, is nothing more than the inner skin of 
sour oranges cooked in syrup. Is it used as a preserve or as a dessert? 

7. Fish in the offshore Humboldt Current have provided a lucrative 
industry for a certain country, one of whose typical dishes is escabeche, 
a fried-fish platter. Is the country Brazil, Uruguay, Peru, or Cuba? 

8. As its name indicates, the Haitian soupe grasse is a soup made by 
cooking a delicious local species of grass. True or false? 

9. Would you say Ila-uchitas, a Bolivian tidbit composed of creamed 
cottage cheese and other ingredients baked in dough, most closely re- 
sembles brown Betty, fruit or meat turnovers, cheese soufflé, or créme 
brulée? 

10. Which one of the following ingredients is not part of the Chilean 
corn and meat pie known as pastel de choclo: raisins, olives, cumin, 
ginger? 

11. In Ecuador, are raspingachos, or stuffed potatoes, though boiled 
in preparation, finally served baked, fried, roasted, or en casserole? 

12. Is pavo a la nicaragiiense, Nicaraguan stuffed turkey, basically a 
hot or a cold dish? 

13. Would you say that Costa Rican arrolladitos de carne are meat 
rolls, meat loaf, meat pie, or meat stew? 

14. Which one of the following kinds of pastry is a component of 
torrijas, which Hondurans eat for dessert at Christmas and Easter: petits 
fours, ladyfingers, napoleons, or cream puffs? 

15. Would children or epicures be more likely to favor Mexican 
penuche? 

16. When properly served, is the Peruvian beef-heart dish anticuchos 
barbecued, boiled, baked, or braised? 

17. Panamanian arroz con coco y camarones is shrimp and rice cov- 
ered with a delicious sauce made of the local chocolate. True or false? 

18. Are tostones Venezuelan fried green plantains, yams, bananas, 
pumpkins, or squash? 

19. The Cuban panetela borracha (drunken sponge cake) is flavored 
with wine. Is it champagne, burgundy, port, or sherry?, 

20. Many U.S. Southerners like chitterlings. Are they boiled or fried 
hog intestines, ox stomachs, snails, or frogs? 

21. In Uruguay, string beans are first boiled quickly in salted water 
in an uncovered pan, then fried in butter with salt, pepper, and minced 
parsley and sprinkled with lemon juice. True or false? 
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Highlights 
American Art 


permanent form: “works art which 


past issues of 


This portfolio contains 24 Black and White photographic 
reproductions, mounted size 14” x 11”, suitable for framing. 
Those works have been selected which seem most charac- 
teristic of the various periods and trends in the history of art 
in the Americas—pre-Columbian, colonial and works of 
Orozco, Rufino Tamayo, Candido Portinari, and other artists 
equally well known in their own countries. Biographies, cap- 
tions, and explanatory notes are in both English and Spanish. 


Only 2,000 copies of this attractive portfolio have been 
produced. Be sure to receive your copy of HIGHLIGHTS OF 
LATIN AMERICAN ART. Send $1.75 today to: 


AN AMERICAN UNION: DIVISION OF PuBL 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 7 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D.C, U.S, A. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
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